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FOREWORD 


The School-Community Development Study presents this 
monograph on philosophic-mindedness as the fifth of a series 
of published reports on educational administration. It is a 
critical analysis of the role that philosophy plays in school 
administration and of the method by which it becomes an in- 
tegral part of the preparation of educational administrators. 


Philosophic-mindedness, according to this author, does 
not result merely from filling the mind with the content of 
courses in philosophy. Neither is it consequent to the estab- 
lishment of a particular philosophical bias over another by 
logical argument. Rather, philosophic-mindedness is developed 
by activity undertaken for the express purpose of improving 
value judgments. It is characterized by the degree of compre- 
hensiveness, penetration, and flexibility of thought an individ- 
ual exhibits as he brings value judgments to bear upon the 
problems that he is called upon to solve. 


The hypothesis is posed that the school administrator 
whose thinking is comprehensive, penetrating, and flexible 
exerts a different influence on his associates from that of 
the school administrator whose thinking lacks these qualities. 
Not only does the study support this hypothesis, but it indi- 
cates in what ways the influence of the philosophic-minded 
administrator is desirable. In a study of 46 principals it 
was found, for instance, that the morale of the staff, the 
quality of communication, and even the organizational arrange- 
ments of the schools were improved by these characteristics 
of the administrator's behavior. 


Chapter III describes the manner in which the writer 
discovered that a high quality of philosophic-mindedness en- 
hances the administrator's chances of viewing his concrete, 
particular problems in terms of the long-range goals, the 
creative generalizations, the fundamental ideas, and the wide 
range of alternatives with which he is confronted in making 
administrative decisions. 


This monograph should enable the administrator on the job 
to analyze his own behavior in terms of the dimensions pre- 
Sented here. Certainly 1t presents a challenge to graduate 
schools that are preparing school administrators to be intel- 
ligent men of action. 


John A. Ramseyer 
Director " 
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INTRODUCTION 


Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great Argument 
About it and about: but evermore 

Came out by the same Door as in I went. 


Omar Khayyam 


There appear to be two commonly held notions concerning 
the relation of philosophy to the actual work of the school- 
The first 1s well expressed by the perennial complaint that 
philosophy is so impractical and theoretical that it is com- 


pletely out of touch with the realities of the public school 
situation. 


Philosophy is a kind of game--fascinating to some, 
boresome to others--in which one may take part during a course 
or two while on the college campus, but which is put aside and 
soon forgotten by the student when he departs by the same 1Vy^ 
covered gate through which he entered. Philosophy simply 
dens make any important difference in the everyday work of 
sura ng de1--elpectally in the business of administering a 

bad “ane one philosophy is about as good or as 


The second notion is the exact opposit t 
e of the first. 
Philosophy inevitably determines race le i Along with 
idea that everyone has a phi- 
and thus everyone's 
practice is Dane ceils determined. Proponents of this t 
nelined to believe that if they could Jus 
seriiing terete a noo = made up of Gui ans all LEA 
g philosoph; rac 
would automatically resolve themselves.” ao IRURE 
t is diff d 
dangerous to publie eio ation in Qui [D Wo views ia the mas 
first leads to a sc 


one brand 


osed of dogmatists of more th 
wor gmatists o 
ferance," then ing Within mosphere of "democratic suf- 


ar "great Argument about it anf 
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about," and likely be deluded into believing that they are 
being given great opportunity to think for themselves. It 
will not occur to them that they are merely witnessing "blind 
men discussing an elephant." 


What then is the relation of philosophy to daily practice 
in our public schools? The point of view developed in this 
monograph is that individuals, specifically school administra- 
tors, may or may not attack the problems that confront them 
daily in the light of basic philosophic insights. To do so is 
to behave intelligently. It is men, not Philosophies, who 
determine practice. Practice which is determined in the light 
of a particular set of philosophic principles will reflect a 
kind of insightfulness which is characteristic of that partic- 
ular philosophic source. There is, however, no logically 
tight one-to-one relation between "a philosophy" and the prac- 
tices decided upon by men using this philosophy as "a guide" 
when they confront school problems. 


More important the writer's purpose for this monograph is 
the difference that exists between administrators who operate 
in the light of some philosophic insight (whatever its Source) 
and those who face their problems without the benefit of any 
such enlightenment. This monograph seeks to elucidate what is 
meant by "confronting problems with philosophic insight." The 
Position is taken that there is such a thing as "philosophic- 
mindedness"--a kind of disposition or temper, a mode of behav- 
ing--which is a variable characteristic of administrators as 
they deal with the countless problems involved in giving ed- 
ucational leadership to the school and the community. 


In order to arrive at a common understanding of the need 
for philosophic-mindedness, it will be necessary to review 
briefly the facts of the enormous expansion of our public 
School system and to note the neglect by professional philos- 
ophers of the problems of public education. It will be argued 
that Philosophy of Education, as a separate discipline, arose 
as a result of this neglect. Today, this new discipline is 
Struggling to define its problems and methodology. Should it 
be concerned primarily with problems of philosophy or with 
problems of education? It will be Suggested here that the 
development of philosophic-mindedness with respect to the 

roblems of education constitutes a distinctive undertaking 
for the discipline of Philosophy of Education. 


NOTE: The abbreviation PM, used throughout the monograph, is 
to denote philosophic-mindedness. 


ATION 
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to 
has been made 

& period of years an heroic effort Sie. If 
CN Eres education through our publie Bahoo Sell 

the kind of schooling provided has not always the fact of 
calculated to promote an extension of er neg dB of iei than 
partial failure is probably less noteworthy "cfe encountere 
the fact of substantial success. The difficu the enrollmen 
have been tremendous. In the past sixty Liner ds level, has» 
in our public 8chools, especially at the secon ed SCA 4 
With the exception of a few quiet years, increa nte of incre 
breath-taking pace. A leveling of the present ra 000 student 
is not yet in sight. In 1890 there were some " 


6. 
re about 

d in secondary schools. These students we een 88 
per of the potential, 1.e., the fourteen-to-sevent 
&roup. In 1950, nearly 6,50 


in 
0,000 students were enrollee 
our Secondary schools; this was about 76.5 e AS a 
Population of Secondary school age. For the sixty S ensed ab 
Period, while the Population of high school age inc 


o per 
5T per cent, the actual enrollment increased about 1,10 
cent. 


n 
Secondary schools is we d 
d in our elementary Frage iion 
ceeds twenty-three million. These more than thirty d abil- 
nge of backgrounds an 
ities undreamed of by the schoo 


op! 
8 to grasp fully what has happened to zae for 
tion of our s it is exceedingly dif noe 
ad no firsthand n os t 
quarter of a century, to recogn 

the problems it entails. 


r 
Moreover, in 1890 the average days in attendance PS out 
School year came to about ninety. Today the number i f per” 
one hundred fifty-five. Over the years, as a result  der- 
sistent dema School system has added ki nche? 
Junior colleges, School buses and school sure 
hologists; and both racks ex- 
Programs have been wide 
+ Our public 8chools a 


the t 
These figureg Suggest that the task of administer ime pt 
Schools is one of the largest, most complex, and p nm r 
administrative undertakings in our nation today. As gon f? 
Schools move nearer to the democratic ideal of educat 
a 


lg r lbh, 1952) 
pts or a graphic Presentation, see life, XXXV (Decembe: 
2 


c? 
ional di 
Figures from studies by U, 5. Bureau of the Census, Nat 
tional Association, and U. S. Office of Education. 
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all the children of all the people, the trend is toward in- 
creased and more varied responsibilities for the school admin- 
istrator at every level. 


Philosophy in Education 


If school administration is such an important and com- 
Plex affair, it is only natural that we should ask whether 
Philosophy--the traditional custodian of wisdom--has not some 
Contribution to make. The notion that philosophy should have 
Something to say about education certainly is not new. From 
88 early as the time of Plato, philosophers have directed 
their attention to education. Unfortunately, their interest 
in it has been secondary and limited. It has been said that 
Philosophy is an attempt "to see life steadily and see it 
whole," but in our time few of the great philosophers have in- 
Cluded education in all its aspects within the domain of their 
intellectual activity. A suggestion here, a criticism there, 
While no doubt contributing something of value, has not been, 
8n adequate substitute for the kind of sustained and synoptic 
View one Would expect from the philosopher. 


The failure on the part of professional philosophers to 
direct their attention to the whole of education is understand- 
able. The rapid growth of our schools created such a demand 
for teachers that normal schools and other special teacher- 
training institutions were established. Under the press and 
Surge of circumstance, the overpowering considerations were 

more buildings," "more teachers," “more books and other 
teaching materials." It 1s not surprising, although none the 
less unfortunate, that the philosopher, in his quiet corner of 
the liberal arts college, took a dim view of the whole affair. 

Sae School problems appeared to him as primarily practical 
and "administrative" in nature. 


On the other hand, the task of giving order to the emerg- 
ing System of public schools did attract the attention of a 
ErOup of people who gradually became known as "scientific 
educators." There is little doubt that a scientific approach 
to certain types of educational problems is both feasible and 
desirable. ‘There is much that can be measured and tested, 
ranging from certain abilities and aptitudes of children to the 
durability of various kinds of gymnasium floor wax. But such 
more or less scientific measurements do not take the place of 
an effort to view education "steadily and see it whole." Con- 
[erning the notion that science can clear away all our prob- 

ems, W. H. Kilpatrick has said: 


cp CET N 


3 
John Dewey is, of course, the one outstanding exception. 
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....each significant advance of science, in general, 
adds more problems for philosophy than it subtracts, 
and besides makes many an old problem still more 
tangled.... the testing movement in education has 
added to the number of problems facing the 
philosophy of education. Testing has helped to 
solve some problems in education, but it has added 
more than it had settled. 


John Dewey, writing in a similar vein, speaks of the need of 
ng 


every science for 


plication 


." He goes on to say: 


They are working ideas; special investigations 

become barren and one-sided in the degree in which 
they are conducted without reference to a wider, 

more general view. This statement is particularly 
applicable in the early stages of formation of a new 
Science. Physics, chemistry, biology, all have 
behind them a history that has put them in possession 
of relatively tested and solid general principles. 
Just because educational science has no such achieve- 
ment of laws to fall back upon, it is in a tentative 
and inchoate state which renders it especially in 


need of direction by large and fruitful hypotheses. 
No matter how these are obtain 
intrinsi 


philosophy as the case may be. To treat them as 
scientific ra 


them into rigid dogmas that hamper instead of assist- 
ing actual impii i 


Various propos 
ed on such measurements we 


niversal public education. 


= 


kutThe 


Relations of Philosophy and 


School and Society, xx (July, 1929), pp. 42-43. 


The 


Sour: 


ces of a Science of Education, p. 55. 


Sror a brief evaluation of t| propos: ee 
f these pro als . B. Alberty, = 
O; s 8! H 


or in 


Curriculum (rev. ed.), Chapter VIII. 


working hypotheses of comprehensive ap- 


d 
ughout the period of the 1920'8, an- 


als J 
re mad? 


Something to our understapdiné 


n 
ons 
Science in the Study of zducati 
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As time went on, the necessity that someone take a steady 
look at the whole of education became more and more apparent, 
and finally gave rise to a new discipline--educational philos- 
ophy. The modern educational philosopher emerged because of 
the neglect of education by traditional philosophers. In re- 
cent years this discipline has enjoyed considerable prestige 
among educators and has even been accorded some slight recog- 
nition by philosophers. But its actual influence on the con- 
duct of education, especially educational administration, has 
also often been both sporadic and restricted. 


The first generation of educational philosophers were bold 
and clear in answer to the need which gave them birth. They 
were either professional philosophers or professional educators 
who were willing and able to step outside their own discipline, 
as it was then conceived, and take a steady philosophic look at 
the whole of education. They brought to bear upon educational 
problems a kind of philosophic temper or philosophic-mindedness 
which enabled them to resist the mad rush to measure everything 
in sight. They began to question the assumptions of both the 
traditional schoolmen and the modern scientific educators. To 
the extent that their thinking was systematic, it resulted in 
various “educational philosophies." 


Many of the present younger generation of educational 
philosophers often appear neither bold nor clear. It may be 
that having received their education primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, under the tutelage of departments of educational 
philosophy, they tend to be neither philosophers nor educators. 
Frequently they appear much more expert in expounding the 
already formulated "educational philosophies" than in thinking 
philosophically about educational problems. There is real 
danger here. If the trend continues, this new discipline may 
find itself in a position not unlike that of traditional 
philosophy--a position of respect, a discipline with a rela- 
tively fixed body of knowledge, a field of study that is 
largely ineffectual so far as it concerns the conduct of public 
education. 


Surely the role of the educational philosopher, as educa- 
tor or teacher, is to guide and help others to become more 
philosophic in their thinking about the problems of education; 
his task as philosopher is to bring to bear upon these problems 
that same philosophic-mindedness which characterizes the 
philosopher at his best in any area, be it science, art 
history, education, or technical problems within philosophy 
itself. What does it mean to exhibit philosophic-mindedness 
in attacking the problems which confront the school administra- 
tor? If we can answer this question, we shall be in a position 
not only to exhort the administrator to "think," but also to ; 
give him further directions concerning the manner of attackin 
Problems, possible pitfalls to avoid, and the like. = 
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Unfortunately, tue word "philosophy" has so many acne 
tions that it is little better to suggest that a person 8 p 
"think philosophically"--perhaps even worse--than to SUBECE nO 
merely that he "think." We must therefore examine the pee, 
of philosophy itself, sorting out the threads of a gece 
meaning for the idea which we wish to convey when we sugge 
that the school administrator should exhibit philosophic- ny: 
mindedness. After thus restricting the meaning of philosoP 
we shall set forth the characteristics of the philosophic- 
minded school administrator 


CHAPTER II 
THE NATURE OF PHILOSOPHY 


Some Views of Philosophy 


Philosophy has usually been defined as both an activity 
and a subject matter. The early Stoics Suggested that it be 
divided into physics, ethics, and logic. In more recent times, 
metaphysics, epistemology and logic, and axiology have been 
Suggested by some as its proper divisions. Sometimes phiios- 
ophy is defined and divided on the basis of a number of ques- 
tions, such as: What is the nature of being? Of truth or 
validity? Of knowledge? Of beauty? Of goodness? Investi- 
gations and speculations concerning these questions are then 
known as ontology, logic or methodology, epistemology, 
aesthetics, and moral philosophy. When an individual or group 
formulates systematic answers to a range of such questions, 
the formulation is usually known as "a philosophy." 


Such philosophies may then, in turn, be classified. 
According to the way in which they deal with these fundamental 
Questions, they may be designated Idealism, Realism, Prag- 
matism, Critical-Idealism, Christian-Realism, Conceptualistic- 
Pragmatism, etc. It should not be assumed, however, that be- 
cause each such philosophy is systematic it is thereby 
isomorphic, presenting parallel answers to the same set of 
questions. As Susanna Langer points out, ". . . a philosophy 
is characterized more by the formulation of its problems than 
by its solution of tnem."l 


In addition to these classifications of "philosophy 
proper," investigations into the foundations or fundamental 
assumptions and aims of any discipline are usually also 
called philosophy. On this basis, we have such classifica- 
tions as philosophy of religion, of science, of art, of his- 
tory, of education, of politics, etc. For certain purposes 
Such classifications are quite useful and, as Nelson Goodman 
Says, "Perhaps the day will come when philosophy can be dis- 
cussed in terms of investigation rather than controversy, and 
Philosophers, like scientists, be known bv the topics they 
Study rather than by the views they hold.'2 John Dewey speaks 


—————————— 


lPhilosophy in a New Key, p. h. 
?The Structure of Appearance, p. xiv. 
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of “issues in the conduct of human affairs" which "are so cen- 
tral, so strategic in position" that they 


+ « + demand the most systematic reflective attention 

that can be given. It is relatively unimportant 

whether this attention be called philosophy or by somo 

other name. It is of immense human importance that it 

be given, and that it be given by means of the best 

tested resources that inquiry has at command.3 

All of this is instructive, for it suggests something .. 
basic about the nature of philosophy--a concern with whateve 
1s fundamental in every area of thought. It should be not 
that the question, What 1s fundamental?, is a question in 
philosophy rather than in the area concerning which it 18 B 
asked. For example, when the historian seeks to formulate 
set of fundamental concepts or questions around which the 
facts of history may be viewed with understanding, he i8 bi 
working as a philosopher of history rather than as an his 
rian. It is by virtue of this aspect of philosophy that an, 
advanced academic degree is known as "Doctor of Philosophy- 
Even if the day pointed to by Nelson Goodman should come? 

there would still remain an important residue that would 
properly be called Philosophy. Philosophy means literally, sg- 
the love of wisdom," and Wisdom 18 not confined to invest e 
tions or study conducted within predetermined subject matte 
boundaries, no matter how wisely the boundaries have been " 
determined. Nor is wisdom confined to the intensive, tech 
investigations which result when 
Areas of knowledge. Bertrand Rus 
Proper deals 


408) 


f 
same point. "It 18--I take it--a character ° 
patlosophy t dir [ie ce man who 18 op! 
his own lawye l be poorly served; but every 
both can and must be his own philosopher."5 Nelson Goodman y 
holds a wide Single quotation cited previom inc’ 
tion of sieht looks ". 5 supon philosophy as wr y 

r e 
humble as wii c on tte Plexity and confusion on t 


" 
most exalted f thought. 
H. Gordon Hullfisn States that ‘erste v 


A utum 
JProblens of Men, pp. 11-12, 
‘Human Knowledge, p. v. 
5Mind and the World Order 


Sop. eit., p. xiii. 
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philosophy. . .has the mission of helping men think 
more deeply about the consequences of their daily acts 
in order that they may with greater wisdom choose those 
consequences which help all men extend the depth of 
their thinking.? 


This view of philosophy appears to be in sharp contrast 
With the work of many of our eminent teachers of philosophy, 
yet 1t dates from very early times and is in the best phil- 
osophic tradition. Plutarch tells us 


Socrates neither set out benches for his students, nor 
sat on a platform, nor set hours for his lectures. He 
was philosophizing all the time--while he was joking, 
while he was drinking, while he was soldiering, when- 
ever he met you on the street, and at the end when he 
was in prison and drinking the poison. He was the first 
to show that all your life, all the time, in everything 
you do, whatever you are doing, is the time for 
philosophy.8 


The apparent conflict between what philosophers say 
philosophy is and whet some teachers of Philosophy speak and 
write about may be traced in part to the fact that our 
teachers have tended to stray from the common problems of men, 
and also to the fact that the common problems of men are so 
uncommonly the concern of common men that the general public 
fails to recognize them when they are made the object of 
Serious study. In any event, it has long since been pointed 
out that Plato did not have "professors of philosophy" in 
mind when he suggested that "philosophers should be kings." 


The fact that the problem of the nature of philosophy 
is a continuing and important problem for philosophy suggests, 
in itself, something about its nature. It is reflexive and 
autonomous. Except for a period of time when Philosophy was 
considered the handmaid of theology, the methodology and 
limits of the discipline have been defined from within. Ac- 
cording to the position taken in this study, whenever the 
autonomy of philosophy is violated, be it by a religion or 
theology, a political or social theory or institution, or a 
"philosophy," it ceases to be philosophy. Philosophy is a 
form of independent inquiry employed in the critical and 
rational exploration of human experience. 


Such a theory of philosophy implies that rationality, 
itself, be defined by philosophy. It does not imply anything 
at all, however, with respect to the possible content of 


"Philosophy and Education in Interaction, p. 13. 
Souths and Greenslet (editors), The Practical Cogitator, p. 36h. 
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hy is to 

n experience. One important task of philosop 

PE what ways of experiencing are to be Wo 

rational. Inasmuch as such stipulations may be nece a prior 
prior to particular experiences, they are function A tions 

to particular experiences. Knowledge of these mm knowledge 
in the sense of grasp or understanding) is a prior: scsi 
Bituationally, and it been ici Me undc an eMe ore or 

derstandi of our own 
It is a knowledge or un gt «E understanding 
r than metaphysical. Philosop 


+ But it is not ae ig ine 
edge in the traditional sense of knowledge about an ulti 


of ordinary ways of knowing: 


expressed in propositi 
Set of criteria. 


ing to such a reduction, we may, never 
theless, recognize the importance of such critical analyser 
As Wittgenstein point "Philosophy is not a theory bu 
Sophical work consists essentially o 


*. The result of Philosophy 1s not a number of 
Toi losophieal pro 
Cleap,"1l r 


Perience 18 conducted for the 
Purpose of arriving at understandings. Such understandings 
may be Classified variously, but the following types seem 
matters of fact; (2) grasp of 
and (3) value Judgments. The first 
WO are logically disti ? 


9, 
For a more complete development of thi, ‘gument Philip G. 
Suith, "Pons joie ronPle Ry," ion ry, Hb 
(July) 1953), oe a fg Pragmatic Epistemology," Educational Theory, 
104, y, Whitehead, Modes 


of Thought, p. 19h. 
Utndwig Wittgenstein, T 


ractatus Logico-Pnilosophicus, P. 7T. 
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conception, synthetic and analytic, existential an 

The third is more contenrarstal. It is often ase 
identical with one or the other of the first two. According 
te the position taken here, value judgments are compounded of 
he first two, plus certain emotional or noncognitive elements, 
and may best be treated as a distinctive type of understanding. 


Science and Philosophy 


Statements of all three types are employed in both sci- 
enelt4g and philosophic inquiry, but with different ends in 
y ew. The ultimate aim of science is to correct and extend 

in knowledge of matters of fact; the ultimate aim of 
p ilosophy is to improve the quality of our value judgments. 
Just as the scientist may engage in lengthy mathematical 
xploration which is seemingly unrelated to the extension of 
our knowledge of matters of fact, 80 the philosopher may en- 
[eee in protracted logical analysis of matters which appear 
pee dy to an improvement of our value judgments. But 
ri en Buch explorations or analyses do not finally eventu&te 
ratus or the other, they are merely mathematical or logical 
za Her than truly scientific or philosophic. A complete 
iis ysis of this argument would carry us far beyond the 
: mits of this study, but the following considerations may 
perve to render it intelligible, so that it may be used as a 
8e from which to proceed to our main concerns. 


ti First, it will be helpful to examine an extended quota- 
On from Dewey concerning the nature of value judgments. 


A standing ambi in the word value, both as verb 
and nou, is tly been pointed out. In one 
of its meanings "to value" is to enjoy and the re- 
sulting enjoyment is figuratively called a value. 
There is neither reflection nor inquiry in these cases 
of enjoyment as far as they occur spontaneously. 

+ . .If, however, the question is raised whether the 
Subject-matter is worthy of being directly enjoyed; if, 
that is, the question is raised as to the existenco of 
adequate grounds for the enjoyment, then there is a 
problematic situation involving inquiry and judgnent. 
On such occasions to value means to weigh, appraise, 


estimate: to evaluate - à distinctly intellectual 


operation. ~Reasons and grounds one way and the other 
have to be sought for and formulated. . . . An 
evaluative proposition is not, then, merely declarative 
with respect either to facts or to conceptual subject- 
matter. The facts may be undoubted; . . . . Certain 
general principles may be accepted as standards. But 
neither the facts nor the standardized rules as they 
present themselves are necessarily decisive in the 
evaluation being made. . . . Their relevancy and weight 
in the present situation is the matter to be determined 
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by inquiry before an evaluative appraisal can be 
grounded. . . . all judgments of practices are 
evaluations, being occupied with judging what to 
do on the basis of estimated consequences of condi- 
tions. . , ,12 


LE 


When we say, then, that the aim of philosophy is to im- 
prove the 


quality of our value Judgments, we mean that phil- 
osophic inquiry Should be 


perience in Ways that enab 


ound judgments. These Judgments i 
are concerned both with what is worthy of being valued i 
particular Situation confr 


» though it is a quality 


O judgment of values and to suc- 


values as 
these, 
that type which is orie 
the valuable, Wise man i 
good lies, and knows how to 


Again, with Dewey, we note the relation of knowledge 
matters of fact to value judgments: 


of 


———M M — 


V'rogic: The Theory of Inquiry, pp. 172-74. 
13o, x. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 372. 
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- + + physics, chemistry, history, statistics, 
engineering sciences are a part of disciplined moral 
knowledge so far as they enable us to understand the 
conditions and agencies through which man lives, and 
on account of which he forms and executes his plans. 
Moral science is not something with a separate 
province. It is physical, biological and historic 
knowledge placed in a human context where it will 
illuminate and guide the activities of nen. 


But knowledge of facts does not entail conformity and 
acquiescence. The contrary is the case. Perception 
of things as they are is but a stage in the process 
of making them different. They have already begun 

to be different in being known, for by that fact they 
enter into a different context, a context of foresight 
and judgment of better and worse. . . . It is the 
part of intelligence to tell us when to use the fact 
to conform and perpetuate, and when to use it to vary 
conditions and consequences. 


. When human intelligence is employed for attaining knowl- 
9Gge of matters of fact, either for its own sake or for moving 
toward goals which are not in question, then its aim is 
Scientific. When the same intelligence is addressed to the 
aue don of what should be the goal, then the aim is phil- 

Oophic. die cut 


A further distinction between philosophy and science 
Snould be noted, that of method. All scientific investiga- 
tion goes forward under certain methodological stipulations. 
Some of these stipulations, e.g., "the uniformity of nature," 
have been so thoroughly tested for usefulnes’. that they now 
function definitely with respect to science. The distinction 


between philosophy and science now to be developed 1s based 
Primarily on one such stipulation--the jpedurrement of science 
that problems be factually meaningful.1© Herbert Feigl gives 
uS a precise formulation of this requirement: 


+ « . an expression is devoid of empirical meaning (i.e., 


of factual reference) or, briefly, is factually- 
meaningless if it belongs to any one or sever: of the 


ae 
Unoman Nature and Conduct, p. 296. 


l5Tbid., pp. 298-99. 


TM 16qn mich of what follows in this section, I am deeply indebted to 
thee Hinshaw, although we differ somewhat in conclusions concerning 
9 relation of science and philosophy. See, for example, his "Levels of 


Analysis,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, XI, (December, 1950). 
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following five groups: (a) Expressions violating 
the syntactical formation-rules of a given 
language; (b) Analytic sentences; (c) Contradic- 
tory sentences; (d) Sentences containing extra- 
logical terms for which no experimental or 
operational definitions can be provided; (o) Sen- 
tences whose confirmability, i.e., even indirect 
and incomplete testability-in-principle, is logi- 
cally excluded by the assumptions of the system 
of which they are a part.17 


Now it should be obv 
that science sha 


nce does not attempt to solve problems 
€ expressed in factually meaningful language. age 
Any problem, moreover, which can be expressed in such lang 8^ 
18, at least theoretically, amenable to scientific investi foie 
as was pointed out previously, the aim of 89^75 
knowledge of matters of fact. ys! 
ive. It employs critiggl ana 
ccurately descriptive. 

$ 

Philosophy is not restricted p rement that jj 
Problems be expressible in factuall) boc enl language; op?! 
a S meaning in any sense , 19 : 
nvestigation or S oy ation. For example, answers tO ne TO 
8 the meaning of m g? in 

of elucidations EE ee at matter? 


r’ 


» merely set the stage for the 
the meaning of "meaning." Ton pe 
bor ut yestigation of this problem bes 

cal analysis. A 
when employed, will be ones ysis. Careful descrip 


ore 
usefully critical, Se ca tn pc boa hee 
Another Problem of the 8a vis 
me order is the one with 
ve are concerned in this Section, namely, a delineation O 
e methods of scienc 1 


re 
€ and philosophy. blem we 
to be investigated sc T "x ura E pu “to be 
This, in turn, 


Des i » 
as to the ownage may, of course, extend to the "how" and "why" a5 $t 
19. 

Hinshaw (followin C. 
as a meaning criterion for = 
that even contradictory 
"meaning" which is of co; 
tigation. 


lewis mA 
MUN "consi hinkabil? 
T Philosophie im ne e eonennet 


e 

9 vestigation. o shall fa 
expressions ma, carry an enokional-notivationat,, 
nsequence in human affairs and hence needs 
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would require that operational definitions be given for such 
extralogical terms as "science;" "methods," and "philosophy." 
But to settle upon operational definitions for these terms is 
Precisely the problem at hand. This problem is therefore 
Philosophic rather than scientific--a matter of critical 
elucidation rather than of factual description. 


Problems of this order, however, are not especially crit- 
ical. The setting forth of such examples is, itself, nothing 
more than an illustration of the elucidative function of phil- 
osophy, not a true argument for the usefulness of our proposed 
distinction between science and philosophy. More critical 
cases are of the following order: What is the most effective 
Way of indoctrinating for democracy? or What censorship need 
be maintained to protect academic freedom? There are certain 

Scientific educators" who would relish being commissioned 
officially to solve such problems. Yet these problems are 
factually meaningless on the basis of being classified as 
Contradictory sentences. Such a classification comes as 8 
result of philosophic investigation into the nature of democ- 
racy and academic freedom. The trouble is that many persons 
have not made such philosophic investigations and, for these 
Persons, such antiiogies as "indoctrination of democracy" and 

censorship for freedom" carry considerable "meaning. 


When no distinctions are made between philosophic inquiry 


and scientific inquiry, the kind of confusion often arises 
Which is well illustrated by the thinking of some members of 
the group process movement in education. Certain concepts and 


Principles tific study of group dynamics, 
gained from the scien 

plus others from Gestalt psychology, are taken without modi- 
ication (at least, without intended modification) and pro- 

Posed as a basis on which to build a general method of educa- 


tion es cia rac It is true, of 
pi lly suitable in ^ 


course, w roup dynam 
n anim tho Md dn "democratic" leader- 


types of 1 lled 
eadershi including so-calle 
Ship, have been vid rather precise operational definitions. 


Through a e of the word 

" confusion of this scientific us 

democratic" hic concept of democracy, cer- 
A0 NITE the phi- oeoR bsence of this opera- 


ain educators ta he presence or a 

tionally ry pale: a leadership in the classroom or 

Phd Meeting as the sign of the Lacie Sg gine ae € 
Ocrac . All this in spite o S ac 

the seis 1^ the school r s the superior effective- 


the scie 
nce of dynamics Suggest 
ness of this same "democratic" leadership in furthering many 


types of goals atic, or communistic. 
be they fascist, democr , 
Shee Lewin, Fete st m leader in the truly scientific 
tudy of group dynamics, frankly remarks: - - - the findings 
9f the physical and social sciences alike can be used by the 
Sangster as well as py the physician, for war as well as for 
Peace, for one political system as well as for another." 


es en ee ah eR ah | 


?0Resolving Social Conflict, p. 83. 
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hink- 
fusion in t in 
ciated with this kind of con Eob 
ing ie he etn to define education in terms of chang 


ators 
observable behavior. It 1s not uncommon to find educ "21 


.3 
of 
t “Le ing is behav! 
jeu eh n "ALL edygation is concerned with changing the 
" 


Strictly speaking, to the a nee 
"learning" is an abd -a construct--de 


in 
to maturation; it is not the Hip ie 
Moreover, only a minimum of phi d be con 
analysis is required to indicate that education shou 
not only with behavior than 
med for BELIN This represents Something more 
overt behavior. It is c 


ed 
elief which was originally acquir 
unreflectively, perhaps at 

Correct, 


be- it 
ely with changing abou 
is often much easier to bring 
changes of behavior than to 


Analysis of 
with some eq 


ar 
currently popul ant 
Up the inade 


po 
may serve to tion 
havioral concepts and definitions 
As a result o 


© School. These informal ince , 
€, of course, throughout his life. So o 
them are truly educative; some 
the 


me 
are not. Consequently, SO are 
tems in his fund of belier 


Once educated, he can become 
fully educated 


further educated or more 
» i.e., his educatio 
broadened, but 


n can be continued or eli cn? 
how càn he pe "re-educated"? It would se j 
š p. 
^u. og. Mendenhall ang Kenneth J. Arisman, Secondary Education, 
??^ssociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Group 
Process in Supervision, p. 9. 
23. 


Ernest Hilgard, Theories of Learning, pp. l-5. 
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there could be only two situations in which re-education would 
take place: one, after a serious and permanent loss of 

thoes and two, after a radical and fap-reaching revision of 
he fundamentals of logic and inquiry.? 


Let us note, however, that even though an individual 
never reaches the point where he may be called educated, he 
Nevertheless has a fund of functional beliefs--he does behave. 
Meee his beliefs, though ungrounded, do not pop willy- 

1 AT out of the blue; they emerge as a result of specific 
n luences. It is possible to conduct a scientific investiga- 
ples of how functional beliefs are caused--how they may be 
r.onted; nourished and cultivated and, consequently, how be- 
cre may be induced, encouraged, and modified. The scien- 
to c information which resulted would certainly be invaluable 
"che Person who was disposed to undertake a program of 
hanging the behavior of individuals." Through such a pro- 
Sram, individuals could be trained to behave in certain ways, 


cA later, if other ways of behaving were desired, they could 
re-trained. If education is merely training, then the 
ingful, and problems 


expression "re-education" is factually mean 

hands education may be studied scientifically. On the other 

of 4» if education is a growth process of an integrated body 

an grounded beliefs, then the expression "re-education is 
other antilogy. 

Failure to conduct this kind of philosophic analysis 
ingen tunately leads otherwise very able and scholarly writers 
of thaaking very questionable statements concerning the iid 
Which School. Note, for example, the following argument - 
determercks to show that organized-interest groups shou 1p 

ng rmine fundamental social ends for education. ‘The reagon 
molaj needing the argument was that the school is engaged 4 
iniinE the attitudes, loyalties, and beliefs which se 

8 of social and political action. 


To educate is inevitably to build character; to 
build character is to shape the habits, attitudes, 
standards, and values upon which thought, judgment, 
and choice are predicated. Hence, neutrality is 
impossible; to teach at all is to support, in some 
measure, the ideals and beliefs which certain 
interest groups are seeking to promote, and to 


he need of genuine re-education 


lone could " 
ce ppm repetere tic discovery had occurred which 


Tequireq n areas of science after some oo 
Su re-writing of the textbooks in the area C f 
though entific "flip-flops" are far, far less ee than a » í 
Tom readi lari f scientific progress. 
poe sabes: caca t the well-educated men 


When Some 
Who have e e 
truction of their 


"fund of p 
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undermine, to some extent, the ideals and beliefs 
cherished by others.2 


Now the farmer may say that he is going "to grow" corn. Ever! 
one understands that this is just a manner of speaking. The M 
verb "to grow" is usually intransitive. When used transitive 
it means "to cause to grow," or "to cultivate," or the like: 
If we are to take seriously the works of a long list of phil- 
osophers, ranging from Plato to John Dewey, we must take to 


thought before speaking of education in a its it 
its transitive use. Note how dif t ig Bh ge " 


ferent th t appear? 
a simple shift to the intransitive, "S sea id 


p after which he can educate ,, 
ducation simply a matter of tr8iDi^; 
habits, attitudes, standards, and ode upon V 
predicated. We have alresgo CET nS, and choices will be r 
educated or not av. a poced that all persons, whet Ty 
have habits, attitugoa e functional beliefa; tron sartainly 
AAA attitudes, standards and values If such word® 
Pr ter then surely ime, are to be useful as differ- 
ocess b $ 
by which those sauired must be Biene dein the proce 
o are j 
tudes, standards and values.” _ Acquire habits, m 


that the teacher canno and 


make education Š oppose, 
iones foroen or groupe itp aòtion poasibtes he: must OPPAS 
not neutral with Feria to ton himself, he is, of course and- 
ards which exist 10 p o the Conflicting ideals and S* 


ur present Society. Regardless of 
— ee 


William o. Stanley, Edy 


cation and Social integration, p. 13. 
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D dr convictions, as educator his concern is with educa- 
previa e is not a promoter. After all, it was only the im- 
tase rare village idiot who was willing to kill the goose that 
his pe e golden eggs. Surely no educator--no matter how deep 
Sede Mil os convictions or how impatient he may sometimes be- 
"kala" h the seemingly dilatory goose--would be willing to 
attit Ped process of education in order to shape the habits, 
thou mcos Standards, and values of his students so that their 
det E£hts, judgments, and choices could be predicated or 
ermined as a result. 


tiene these examples would not lend critical support to an 
be corned in favor of our distinction between science and phil- 
probe? were it not for the fact that ideas, concepts and 
Clearer do not come to us with their logical properties 
tions y visible. Science has precise methodological stipula- 
restrien. a restricted meaning criterion, but some less 
requi cted form of inquiry is needed for the investigations 
conf. red to determine the nature of the problems or ideas that 
that oo” us. This kind of inquiry must be so unrestricted 
limite 19 able to follow a strand of thought beyond the 

8 of factual meaning, through the rarified atmosphere of 


m analytic, and even beyond the borders of consistency. For 
un-rational or even irrational loose ends of our ideas 
emotional motivation. The 


of 

"neon, carry the heaviest load of 

n so; 8, of these intellectually fuzzy notions needs to be, 

licens sense, grasped or understood, if the area of intel- 
nt behavior is to be enlarged. 


An a ted as a harm- 
1 ntilogy, when recognized, may be treate 
tt ng pathetic conceptual freak; when it 18 not recognized, 
real ) become a destructive monster. Persons present a very 
for gbroblem who, in complete sincerity, want to indoctrinate 
te cracy, protect academic freedom by censorship, LM 
Students by " -processing" them into a change o 
i X ass] meaningless conceptual 


te them to undertake 


Teàks f 
a unction as a which motiva 
pore Mon by the slogans. 


udents ma 

y be trai erhaps 
Aot aU ui Poatortunately, they will 
e 


— M 
logical correctness in the belief 


Cogan. x 
that such ;j P PUE, there is a kind of e s in 
into the Slogans imply action programs. Once an antilogy is introduced 
may be 9 premises of a conceptual system, then any proposition you choose 
Proved by that system, i.e., may be shown to be implied by the 
+ Such a system can even "prove" its own consistency. But a 
can "prove" anything and everything, proves nothing. Hence, 
y and thus claims to be 
t from outside should 


N 
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hy 
hen that the methods of science and philosop 
are die in tat they both consist of the application of. 
human intelligence to problems arising in human expe n 

They differ in being directed toward different, somen view; 
functionally conjoint, ends. Having different ends fferent 
Scientific inquiry and philosophic inquiry develop di have be 
methodological stipulations. When these Fiction aio serve 
come relatively stable, they function definitively an 

as a basis for distinguishing the two disciplines. 


+ ++ there is no competition between science and 
philosophy. They exist, so to speak, in distinct, 
although connected, dimensions. As far as knowledge 
is concerned, the primacy and ultimacy of science is 
admitted. For what "science" means is simply the 


nature, man, and society 


horitative in presenting any 
and knowledge, 27 


distincti 
adopted, it has Eo perya 


1y 
Osophy and makes it le as mere 

doubtful scientific Speculation. on the etuer hand, claim" 
to the effect that through Science, we now know enough Y 

determine scientifically the correct blueprint for society’ 
are recognized as be » not scientific claims, but merely no! 
claims not grounded either n Science or philosophy. "9^ 
knowing no more of better P 


not 
or w can 
Supply us with a pr life olhan nature does, 


J 
e 
hand, philo ne (200g 
Speculation that ignores matress tet Bey eee aes nse 


t 
T8 of fact) can produce nO ua 

more than a sterile formalist ntin 
insufficient for sound value jui, o Tine which is continus 


?TJohn Dewey, "The Determinatio, d 
n of Aims 
Antecedent or A Prio Speculation or tpr, Date Values or 


T through Pragmatic or Empirical 
Inquiry," National Society f, : nth 
Yearbook, P. pHo Say of Education, Thirty-Seve 


Byax otto, Things and Ideals, p, 210, 
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jud 
of "gea Ness as a result of critical evaluation of the facts 
Scientific 1 aS situation. These include such public facts as 
aspects of t ormation about the properties of the physical 
cal, and cul e situation, the social, psychological, histori- 
facts as SE tural aspects of the situation, and such private 
goals, ete clear understanding of one's own desires, purposes, 
ities must In every case, potentialities as well as actual- 
must be s considered, and the consequences of alternatives 
what shoul ecast so that one can render sound judgment as to 
Should be valued in the situation. 


The Nature of Value Judgments 


re of value pronounce- 
isely what is intended 
A pronouncement of 


may be of three 
tement of personal 


mente one ee analysis of the natu 
When we y help us understand more prec 
the Speak of a sound value judgment. 

distinct Ps is good," or "X is valuable," 
t ypes. First, it may be a sta 


ast 
must be , preference. For such a statement to be sound it 
Mere abses -e than "true." Far more is involved here than a 
is not a CSE Of deliberate or inadvertent prevarication. It 
a clear and precise 


a simple matter always to have 
referred. Specific 


enot. 

rather TONS are required, and these in turn usually require 
precise operational definitions. Moreover, experience 
ence has continuity, 


does 
and acts come in discrete chunks--experi 
not oni, »3 trigger further reactions. One must, therefore, 
terms 7 remove vagueness, but must view his preference in 
of consequences. In order for this t 
and the nt to be sound, the most cri d of elucidation 
quireg NOSt accurate kind of scientific information are re- 
The fclk tales of many cultures contain stories of 
their qj who, when granted "three wishes," have discovered tg 
| smay'that their value judgments were far from sound.^? 
i ils à 
goog" Sond t of mea or the pronouncement X is 
Hs tigers when the eimi s is thought to be à conclusion 
Tue" i of some deductive system. Such & statement is 
"E the ES 18 logically entailed b the uas ce 
Truth" en. ng more than logic 
uth But here again something Cut c d 


2 
"o 
et 
[o] 


to act in th 
e light of this type 
Even’ it 18 soon renee SA that formal logic 18 insufficient. 
a more or less dependable f implication" is 


29, 
are Develo, "normal! indi 
usua pments in hiatry suggest that even no: individuals 
8 uy So suction casual tiat it is virtually impossible 
thetous E known what it is that one desires. This fact introduces 
ultima lications for those who would base & theory of valuation on 


SY of personal preference. 
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?2 


ry 
rmal deduction, it is still ve 
substituted eie feo the determines of specific Hare. 
often Ina ee "soundness warrant" commensurate with SDA 
e iina] value Bes tre tre Pablo tae ntti, Arabs) 
9 ense) from the e d 

p peu i acl Should be considered as gee soe th! 
Chey should be "loved ae lh selt i, The "truth warrant" of. 
bees 18, no doubt, relatively high, and 1t ai ae exact) 
helpful to keep this in mind. Yet it does not tel xxu PE 0 
what constitutes a sound position on some specific 

the United Nations. 


of 
may be a prediction of matter? pond 
This is usually called the instrumental sense o 


1ue 
The soundness of this type of tion: 
Pronouncement stands or f entific investig e 
€, one may assert that a gla 
or that smoking igs "bad." 
agreed that such st 


be 

If it can ital 

atements are of tne third or instruis ge a 

type of judgment, and the " "bad" which it 18 pe cat 

that port wine or Smoking is a means of achieving can can ve 
fully defined, then the Soundness of these statements sal? 

assessed on a Strictly Scientific investigation of cat dence' 

tionships. It is simply a matter of examining the evi Kk. 
oy 

Each of these three types of statementg may be emplorg 

either a subordinate or terminal c tion ^j 
value investigation. That is to say, in the investigati nā 

given value Proposition iti v 


It is fond desire to 1i d 
(tros 5. ve to a ripe old age 


it e pum by the Bible that longevity is good 


" "X W 
types of meaning are Sometimes differentiate Lo 
mean simply "Y ig, in fact, valued," Such a statement Dp 
Bpecial Significance for value t e 


819° { 
may w 
Tound or blue." my is good" nes 443 t 
h or exhortation i.e, that you every? bod 
ID X," eges is just another é ame "n n souls uf 
good, is good, It à 
discussed! may then be class 
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Port produces relaxation which contributes to general 
health and longevity (type 3). 


of subordinate judgments may be involved, and, indeed, each 
| involve Statements, when opened to investigation, may in turn 
| the mM Judgments which are subordinate to them. In any event, 
Judgment cone? or probable correctness of every subordinate 
| Can be go 95t be decided upon before the original proposition 
| Ment be Qundly assessed. Only then may a terminal pronounce- 
Worth: Made which can be said to be a statement of "what 18 
round of being valued.". Such a statement is a sound or 
Grounded value judgment. 32 —_—— 
Subord? is readily seen that the number and complexity of the 
1 wae value statements involved in an investigation are 
thorough- o1Y by the time available and the desire for 
Ushness. ` In every case, one or more things or conditions 
of intra nccePted without investigation at that time as being 
theip L1n81c value, 1.e., as being worthy of being valued for 
conditia Sake. It is never the case that an object or 
on is investigated and discovered to possess intrinsic 


Value 

€xtrinss turns out that value properties (intrinsic or 

ay c), like 1 are not inherent; they 
ic t ODORE pf he function 


ue to t 
Which hings or propositions by virtue of t 
inqui, ng things or propositions perform in valuation or 


Sion note that type 1 is essentia non-cognitive, being an expres- 
With the Personal feelings. Type 2 is ORAE analytic, being concerned 
Tent or^ l98ical relation of ideas. Type 3 is synthetic, being a state- 
bree baada seer? of fact. ‘Inasmuch as terminal value judgments sre made on 
it Was ne of the Correctness of all three types of statements, we see why 
Klue ud ee arj in the section on the aim of philosophy, to classify 
Imovledge Penta as a third type of understanding, distinct from a mere 
9f matters of fact or a grasp of the relation of ideas. 

32m 
tima statement is not a metaphysical pronouncement about the 
Rent abou tore of anything. che en of all, a mere pip aiat 

9 rela r, contain an 

^. RIS th Hi e ecm s should be viewed 


be 
to A ve the, I believe acceptance of this S 
Ray ood, 
be opined tr statement, then, unlike a metaphys 
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that not all 
All this is just another way of saying time. 
vestigation at the same 
Questions may be opened to an : oes situation, the A 
aries of the situation must be limited--some isely 
iata less arbitrary fashion, Actually, this is ae cane 
the case in every investigation, whether or not e decision? 
cerned with values. Questions beget oy tae ae ational 
beget decisions. Until we can agree to take a "si Ulutions 
approach to value Problems, how can We agree upon Could cast 
Such a Situational approach does not mean that we 8 jJudgmen 
aside all abiding or Stable value guides and make Oe aioe 
in terms of momentary expediency, In fact, it means aes 
exactly the Opposite. It is just because science agr 
any given Situation, 


Philosophy Needed by School Administrators 


1ue 
If philosophy is an activity that aims to improve p tnan, 
Judgments by a method which is Primarily critical rathe nt 
descriptive and which is no 

criteria o; 


me! 
f sciences tye Mt restricted by the limited Dé 
e en its c -- ist fo 
philosophie mi1].-14 Potentially al] gr e gr 


e: f 
ally all of human experienc to 
than all w11) Suffice, for even if some Las ne? 
experience is not re evant to Valuation, all must be ex rinb 
in order to de 8 Present programs aging 
appea ate we 
courage the "wider, more gene Aat ynag calouiated $ OF a ø 
„Dewey, "special investigations become barren, fro 
one-sided.” No doube Such a view ma be developed apari 
administrati d h Are Provided for tke Student of net aay? 
S ntayana, w ude 
; roi » While recalling his st 
I soon found the 


Libr, dn; 
t was not crowded; a 7 the best Place to work 


ja icular aj, re there 
were philosophica] books at hand, egy consign 
Periodicals, soon became Place for reading: 
I could take RY own books and notebooks there if 
det na but for the most Part I browsed; . . . I 
on't think my was is tuck 
to me, without knowing ite so, great yer 
bec 


Owing its go mind 
ame accustomed to large horizons and dg cultivated 
judgments. 


33Persons and Places, 


inserted.) S82» PP. 186-87. (The underscoring has bee? 
5 
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Stange Student of school administration may, of course, do 
Some or able browsing in a library on his own initiative, and 
horiz the browsing may include books affording large 
happen Snd cultivated judgments. This is not very likely to 
enn however, unless somewhere along the line he has been 
üde ated With problems or topics which require for their 

osr'anding an acquaintance with this quality of thinking. 
minist at the textbooks now used in courses in educational ad- 
dent ration does not encourage one to believe that the stu- 
one of cC Ves much of this kina of stimulation. For example, 
taing d better textbooks,J! now in its third edition, con- 
dmini hirty chapters. The first two are entitled "School 
a Prora ation in a Democracy" and "School Administration as 
Voted ession." The remaining twenty-eight chapters are de- 
Teachers Such topics as "Preparation and Certification of 
Udgetan’ Utilization of School Buildings," "School- | 

tary Procedures," "Administration of Textbooks," "School 


Office Administration." 


1n anoth 1can High 
Sc er typica] textbook, entitled Americ 
reaggl Administration 35 the first sentence of the creface 
Secondar Ollows: e authors of this book believe that 
Polic Ty education should be an instrument of democratic 
twents, in the United States of America." The book contains 
and gi, i&ht chapters, one of which is devoted to Learning 
"Youth eri Education," and another of which is entitled 
eface ucation in our Democratic Society." In spite of the 
2 


to the other twenty-six chapters again deal with such 
"conve, às "The Problem of School and Staff Organization, 
a tutional Schedule Making," "Cafeteria, Transportation, 
ang poudent Aid," "Entrance, Program, and Graduation Policies 
and Hiscttces,” "School Plant Management," "Business Accounting 
&h School Administration." 
"d is, of 
Courge. SPPraisal of the chapter titles of a book 18, 
c » only a on, but in the cases 
tated it nly a first step toward evaluation, but An A hostsons 


does seem at the ra 
i a Bernh is not such as to offer 


dents face problems 
within 


r 
much pto” Procedural considerations 
Which camlation for browsing. Unless stu 

nnot be solved within a single course or 


Specie N 
haba, 1€ reading references, they ue cres Apt the 
u 


large hors eeding widely the cultivate 


izons. 
in pyEYen when Student d to the usual course 
8 have been expose 
Philosophy of education, they frequently have not developed 


aera G. Reeder, The Fundamentals of Public School Administration. 


2 l 
w y, French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. Dodds, American High Schoo” 


Acatnte tration, 
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tend the 
Bophic temper which would enable them to ex 

a their thinking beyond the "practical" aspects of 
their problems. Sidney Hook remarks: 


It is understandable that professional educators 

should be primarily attentive to the immediate uses 

of an educational philosophy rather than to its 

fundamental ideas and values, in short, to the 

very things which make it a philosophy. But over 

a span of years, unfamiliarity or unconcern with 

Philosophic assumptions that are not directly 

relevant to da; -by-day practice is eure to be 

costly to the educational technician.3 
The technical aspects of school administration have loomed. gs 
minds of students, teachers, and textbook wri 
because of the press of circumstances attending the rapid 
Growth of our schools. 


Does @ school administrator really need to be a person es 
he racterized by Philosophic-mindedness in his thinking? 

n acquaintance with the judgments of men who h ne 
sores? t clarify the topies and problems which make up t 
ct matter of philoso i he be c 

cerned with tne pi phy of education? Need he 


jue 
Philosophic a "e ement of V8 
Judgments? P ctivity--the improv 


At a ve*wlt of oy 


e8 
ommunication, and attitud 
+ We shall fin 


dif" 
ferences are n 


to function ag 


t 
Practice." A teaching 89. 
osophic intel]r ^18 and which reflec the narrow, unph3? 
n of the principal is n 
of democracy Onal Program which aspires to be * 
philosopher Pl M Rinistrator "can and must be his own dg" 
ments. At th ntly pressed to make value JU — 
test ihe E e very least, Re has the responsibility = p 
ny spurious proposals 
the mode" p.) upon E py Various pressure grov ton E 
with excellence ig good vaccination agáinai E en phony: 


JÓjohn Dewey, An Intellectual Portra (9 
3TRagar Dale, "The Effects of 
(November, 1953), p. Masa 


b. Media," The News Letter 
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But more than this, it would seem well to provide, in 

de School administrator's preparation, the opportunity rem 

Oughtful consideration of the cultivated judgments of others, 
not that he may be given a set of answers for his valuation 
Dooblems, nor merely to vaccinate him against spurious me- 
a but so that he may become accustomed to sound và us 
stion procedures and enhance his ability and disposition m», 
ole Such procedures. This ability and dispositio 

ed "philosophic-mindedness 

developing or 1nOEBSADUE 1t 18, in its most general romi m 
one Old problem of helping individuals to think. Me mov set 
fort tention, therefore, to this problem and attempt to the 

th in detail the characteristics that are the mar 


ph 
ilosophic-minded individual. 


CHAPTER III 
PHILOSOPHIC -MINDEDNESS 


Helping Individuals to Think 


er 
more than rear | Magee Eoi 
hundred teachers a qp eee MR must pt 
must provide an tome dua eee analyze , ae 
quently provoke thought, an E o other aim 
king. Probably n t 
evaluate their own thin g verdal agreement. Ye zu n d 
whenever this aim is taken Seriously--that is, ee roh 
e8 of steps AIONE DT. 
8greement tends to Give way to controv -— 
the e 
One of the basic disagreements centers aroun ” on RA 
called "Process . content" Controversy, It = if the 4 e 
one hand, that thinking is an activity and eke must an 
activity is to be improved, the scho rather for, 
Concerned primarily With the process of thinking onsible ght 
With the outcomes of thought. e school is Pe Bots. 
Process, not for Specific pea ot take Put; 
other hand, it ig Said that since thinking does think 8 
in a va e something to 
the primary responsibility of the 
Students With facts, Th 
formation, the 


b 
e e supply of dE 
more likely that the thinking wil 
Sound and fruitful, 


ontent' 
[- 

No one w111 deny that thinking must have some th 
Nevertheless, good 

richness of 


the y 


"n cO 

ut yen 
"to think abou” ev 
"ace at edi stem 
Which thinkin, may su n thé pe 
may be thought o a n11€ “gn 
ay be taken ag relevant W 
(3) Item "p" 


t 
an t 
y Pe taken as relevt" pu 
(4) Both may be taken as rele 


is dismisseg 
dismissed, 


-_ 


a Df 
tere gto 
lFrom an "Opinionairew Prepared by the writer and ee s 
an Ohio community cooperating with the School-Community Deve 
28 
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item "A" 
be Mul as be given considerably more weight. (5) Both may 
more weight relevant, but item "B" may be given relatively 
foreing. (7 (6) Both may be taken as relevant and rein- 

t T) Botn may be taken as relevant but in opposition. 


possibilities w111 be 


In many situations, numerous other 
f weighting within (4), 


bres 

(5), and? consequences of gradations o 

action, b D: Two items make possible only seven modes of 

modes wily if we add just one additional item, the possible 

mathemati be in the neighborhood of one thousand. Indeed, 
cians suggest that the presentation o 


seriously concerned 
we need only see 
ms, thus 

the rest of 


durati 

est studa a normal lifetime. If we are 
to it a have no material for thought, 
Providing tre schools supply them with Six ite 
heir ages with intellectual sustenance for 


couta lb any living problem situation, the data or items that 
9 inter considered are so numerous that the possible modes 
Rot enews tation are inconceivably large in number. Yet it 1s 
©xPloratic for students to be occupied with the methodical 
Chani ion of these possible modes. We have electronic and 
efremntcal devices which will do this king of work much more 
8 


ectiy 

Benge „ely than the hum d can. Students mu 

ense what PER bhe et ann valent eP eituation, and 
undamental and relevant in asibilitieB. 


8 
The Quickly di f po 
abil smiss countless millions © pP 
a I: s one of the 
arks op (y tO do this, as we shall see ater, ae Bo 


the philosophic mind which we wis 


While 

it appears, then, that no studen 

be a sient content te bene his mind occupied, yet he may ns 
o pec Out the particular content Which ta nece blems. And 

toze Importane ee ee peser irn to certain Piitnout either 

Án FA or this discussion, he tent he has or tO 
ek tpP98ition or ability to use what elie’ to wonder Why 


t need be without 


1s e content 

he 4 are 
Daia tin substantiali the sane factual eonte others do 
à n," frequently think effectivt Y some situations 


> an 
and nopo, "hy the same individual thinks 
n others. 

Y able 
us to giOBical analysis of the thinking process will Sid a 
mortel gush the better from the Eie 
EE ar ule on examples of problems? how and 
bu in Scientific analysis ™ 
$ sas eect ay oes forward anehe Breese can “catch 


furna Pa 

thine Rticular individual who e : 

tics ing i with a set of marks Or C Pharacteris- 

be B As. n, ndividual" in general. Such à help Dtudents 
Come ppo ded, however, 1f teachers are t 

e kind of individuals thus ch& 
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loping 
ing like that of deve from 
roblem here is : a have been analyzed i- 
men à Break a n Standpoint, but the know 
alesmen- 1 and psycholog 
doth a rg these analyses i ress muy bo mad 
edes Ee ould-be salesman. Significant prog 
to tne he character heir 
pot pepe rir Salesmen are prepared for the : 
iden D 
n the basis of these dual who 
pres 1a not ap that 18 added to an indivi amd 
or salesman; it is a se ae Eo 
dienen individual, pps thinker does not le. tos of 
d thinker mere y by kno indiv 
rod thinking; he must NN a new and different 
an individual characterize 


and 
k must recognize, as did both Socrates 
Jesus, thar they are involved in t 

This 1s teaching. 


1; 
vidua 
values, behavior, an individual an indi 

must be Subject to reconstructio 

is to be improved, 


Dimensions of Phi losophic-mindedness 
Just as salesmen ma 
men, insurance 


y be class 
of more or les 


8 

is Philosophical] og 
approach to Problems, ese characteristics, taken t 
we shal) call Philosophic-mindednese nar” 

c 

A Philosophic-mindeg individual seems to exhibit ted 
acteristics which ma grouped along three interre 
dimensions, namely, Compr, 
flexibility, o 


8 
and | us), 
ehensiveness, Penetration, 7 dis v 

of 

our marks op 


eac 
indicators 


shal f 31? 
ese dimensions we as 
of phi o80phic-mindednesS, 
Comprehensiveness 
arge 
i ferns Particulars in relation to 8 1 
nge 
is palio inmediate Problems to long-r? 
3. Utilizing the pog a 
4, Maintain g ANEA of gene 


ne 
a heoretica 
Considerations nce for t 
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Penetration 


l1. Questioning what is taken for granted or 


is self-evident 
2. Seeking for and formulating fundamentals 


3. Utilizing a sensitivity for implication 
and relevance 

4, Basing expectations on an abductive- 
deductive process 


Flexibility 


l. Being free from psychological rigidity 
2. Evaluating ideas apart from their source 
3. Seeing issues as many-sided and developing 
alternate hypotheses, viewpoints, 
explanations, etc. 
4, Maintaining a tolerance for tentativeness 
and suspended judgment 
We should keep in mind that these marks and characteris- 
Tes are signs whish the individual exhibits in his thinking. 
act? pare, characteristics of the individual rather than chen 
thy ristics of his thinking. is the whole individual who 
nks, and if the characteristics which we are about to dis- 
view2ll have an intellectual cast, it 16 because we are 
or anpe the individual from the standpoint of his thinking 
Dtellectual behavior. This distinction will take on 
ndiy4. importance as we give consideration to helping 
Viduals develop these characteristics. 


Comprehensiveness 


Duri 1. yeni articulars in relation to a large es. 
ing «S World War I, the importance o s qua x ues 
whe,"88 recognized in the custom of briefing the 80/04 

er It was found that when 


the 


put individual behavior 

c-minded individual 

he big picture. He 

and to see the 
In order to 


rmy, not improve, 
ca bd only did morale imp 
harec More intelligent. The philosophi 


aracter fint 
Stri istically interests himsel roeptions, 


tion, the 
89194 During an a defensive posi , 
mache? who manages to penetrate to within iy feet eter 
than te Bun implacement takes on an importance E Pin 
the unseen hundreds of enemy soldiers who € 
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in- 
fully planned z 
feet away by the care ug 
à I eger especie of machine tend’ a Qi ceno 
IT t understan 
ing uni ho does no ab 
“fe machine gunner who do (which includes provisions 
id de 
ne 
of € 


tin£ 
y Soldier) to the total figh 


y of insurin i 
- , 
long his pre . For a given situation, 
individuals trained to behave a 
) big picture. Those educators who woul 
havioral science oft 
that behave "ag if" 


- 


and 
tizen who 1s both influenti ^ nei 
pear far more important to the adminis 
the unseen hundreds of citi 


um P 
zen in relation to = them ui 
framunity, he is likely to Evo ror to uc! 
due weight. It is di © train the adminis tr al 1n 8 ise 
+ Philosophic-minded indivi quence? f 
s, for the possible alternatives and conseq cas 
neither go Simple nor 80 apparent ag they are 1n the 
the machine gunner, 


ke an educated 
Situation 


ty 
pit 
In more highly intelle d situations, the $ tne 
to resist the press of particulars is, again, a ane a 
-minded individ In the field of meterolng 
re concerneq o 


es) 
rticular localities t 


c 
ve from systemati to 
ty of globa 
the light of s 


n 
1 to give attent + ood un 
atmospher4 ns un 
theoretica] "pile conditio 


of 
e teacher d 5 eiue d 
Or admi ez 
to the continual re inement A2 ior ticular’ tents 
teaching techniques but 
or taught 


ce? 
icular testing ACTAE, 
ees that which ie ABs y 

° entire educational can 
hic-mindedness 

Relatin 


^ 
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ress 

Pelee oe ihe immediate, so that decisions are made in terms of 

810n ig ant istant and stable objectives. Thus a time dimen- 

may be wenn into the big picture. Just as particulars 
ed as part of a large context, so the immediate may 


be seen 
in terms of its history and potentialities. 


to think of these matters 


I 
t would be a mistake, however, 
space involved. We 


mere] 
Y in terms of the amount of time and 


erm 

ed eno’ 8 ten-year program 1s 

Actually $ one who is concerned with 

may be LS tag totality may be timeless and spaceless, for it 

an ideal tha abstract or idealized. A long-range goal may be 

bu at is never seriously expected to be actualized, 
able guide over a long 


whi 
Period n may serve as a relatively st 


a five-year program. 


time. As Dewey points out: 

+ +. ideals . . . are not intended to be themselves 

realized but are meant to direct our course to 
existent conditione - 


provides. 


I ignore or depreciate the ideal because it cannot 

be literally translated into existence is to 

Cquiesce not only to things "as they are" - as is 
Sometimes said - but also to things "as they S9... 2 

The not" because all things that are have potentialities. 

then. ntext in w are placed may be, 

hich immediate particulars 6° Cally thick 


dackgnnct one 
of more actuality, but an 
On) Pound of ant ua y; es It 18 
ecedent tial consequences. 
s and poten telligently purposive be- 


y 
hayn? Such 
Sol en a Meme Erg 15 


t At t 
protshtp ed point we can see more clearly 
acto rams, en basic philosophic principles 
a "ion, but oe basic principle or ideal serves 88 d 
aabe?tiouls the decision how bes ard the goal 
riQualg ma, uation always remains 
tis ieular V, of course, differ as to the wor "Y 
op?! to ,,,89818, but they also differ in degree of dispo 
abio iew their problems in the light of S% g-range, 
Mua] titrator Apo rations. It is not eno h m: the Scho 
* ould te the pro 
111 epp education. ba able n che kind of Disposition that 


ab 
S A NN his daily problems 85 OPPOF 


2 


Lo, 
“Seis, The Theory of Inquiry, pp. 303-Ol- 
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As 
ng these goals. no 
the fuller realization of sed W 
DUM be Maca it is the individual who is so dispo 
LI 


ersons 
ecognizes possibilities which escape the notice of P 
Jess philosophically oriented. 


third 
3. Utilizing the power of generalization.--The 


1ved 
tely invo sh 
mprehensiveness of thought is intima ngui 
E Da Pet two. To understand this, we must disti 
between two types of 


in- 
purely tive 
generalization, empirical or pduc 
ductive generalization and what 1s sometimes called sprzation 
or "creative" generalization. It 1s abductive gen 
which is the mark of philosophic-mindedness. 


ted in 
In a certain School, the students became interes with 
the question of "percentage" 


he 

the help of the teacher, they decided to investigate t go al 
matter. They obtained a Slot machine, removed the r 
that they could retrieve 
thousand carefu 
record, the s 


ed r 
of the machine. They also generaliza othe 
the frequency of " * 


"lemons," "cherries, is act of 
a player could expect. This was 
Simple inductive g on. 


ane 
exam 

Had these Students, on the other hand, carefully | the" 
"the works" of this machine while the back was off» 
constructed a theor 


t the n 
y examining the wheels, wha rt 
lous possible combinatio By moving back and for it 
is and test, they 


e g 
f the nj 
-grounded understanding ^ e T’ 
Perations involveg and, consequently, $aitio"y 
long-run Probabilities. In ad ne 
they could have constructed and te 
hine could be 
would again have been generalizations about what a P 
could expect, but these generalizat 
essentially abd 


en 
lons would have beet ed 
uctive 


in na e indic 
philosophic-mindedness ap atare, and would hav 


ds z 
iie etj e a a a fepe 
an ant for what is pape fait B imaeinativey oreata is 
ova Tenere ARE err d 
Observation. this ria nd-forth movemeen between de 
advantage of p 
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par 

at E PE thousands of plays would fail to trip any Jack pots 
developed t any rate, if the students had a reasonably well- 
E£eneraliz knowledge of mechanics, they would arrive at safe 

by the ree a by the second procedure much more quickly than 


Now, of course, in many problem situations one cannot-- 
. Life very 


Place 1t see what takes 
cycles Side. By careful observation we can establish trends, 
&enera]4? east rene and the like, and by induction we can 

» and ze about the relation of what comes out to what goes 
Not co penus make predictions. But the philosophic mind 18 
this tania. meneny to predict, no matter how acourately, on 

x es on ins . 

ederet y abduction such explana- 


9 answ 
t er this question, it creates 
Y concepts as gods and devils, gravity and electrons. 


Zed explanations for gre 
nomena. It ons for g 
n is such gen 
ticulars are y ne e mie to form 8 erii 
obse Weg Obal is composed of parts, remembered, RYE: i zn 
compi and deductively projected, put its totality, @-" 07 
Sbductive peness, rather than p 
c era -p 
TRR its pera lization cur Te The soldier 18 urged to 
pat and the big picture supplied by 


loso 
2 ltesie mind visualizes the immediate an 


Of e extent, hears 
person strives 3 oals, an 
with lon& rangs g olerance 


may creat 

aL es abductive general 
sarka of oom iBpla ations W 
Shoula p ume tink E E not esp cially Ori 
P q stin listed as an additional mark; ong, se 
i Unterparte ing the first three from 


tic- 

Ware, ^r, example, when faced with 8n ae ly E M inge 

x eon ph d may 3 s 
Pares nglomerat on rather than to bee the particulars a 
Titing a whole. We frequently encoun 
is iş LO appear wise, are forever ne tion. 
a er usually a safe suggestion in any si 1o e 
Te Play helpful, however, until the facts already zal 
ed in some tentative arrangement sugge 
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ance 
ind of toler 1n 
needed. There is a k velve 
additional i sad theoretical oe d tolerance: 
polt pts The philosophic-minded have 
organiz . 


t- 
n the fac 

d are thus able to resist the urge to get on wit 

an 

finding. 


is sug- — 
f long-range planning Dio 
ae great: gaouat of philosop 


e 
he time span of the plan b 
doubled or tripled. Again, 


for 
what is needed is a Sula e up tii 
considerations involved in se lated 
plan (of whatever length) in terms of carefully 
steps which lead consistently 


als. 
toward the long-range go 


eneralizati 
of the inductiv. 


needed to construc 
an explanation for 


uch the e 
In what is wanted is not so m con 
placing of the immediate and th 


f 
1m Oo 
kind of theoretical Withdrawal from the rea 

the actual or existential, B 


1d a^ 
y this we mean, not . jmagi” 
onsibly ordered use of 
not always eas 


eative, and the 
wildly fanciful. 


ust gl 
other fellow who 19 Jopica 
It follows that a terree tolerance for t 
considerations incl 
fellow's theory ang 
tions. 


the 
To think at all is to withdraw to some extent fior 
actual, to abstract, to theorize. thus a tolerance the 
al Considerations th the y 
"m progress WIUO e we 
bore Bideration of reading rut ini 
eoretical, I e Supervisor or 8 ation ne 
o gngege the teacher in an menn e à 
a ge on o. 
discussion € Viewed By the peaucation being toom 
theoretical to be of any help with her practical clas 
problems. 


h 
be intolerably th 


ttempts 
to the place 


ted 
persons remark 
curriculum revi 


to be of any practica 


uc , 
T. One often hears S" gay 
"tid learneg 


188 all right tn theory but too 
1 value in Actual school situat 
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Then a 
pa Bain, t 
tent utn Qu prorenepr of curriculum tends to grow im- 
osophe other tban nage philosopher who wants to play with 
pureja Wants to ext me a program. When a traditional phil- 
Y speculativ. end these ideas into the realm of the 
e, even the educational philosopher is likely 


to fy 
nd 
his tolerance strained. 


phii The most ap 
OSophy ae aat and theoretical considerations of 
may themselves be dealt with in a very 
and if the person dealing 


Pedant 
Wit ic and 
h them non-philosophic manner, 
fessional 


phi] h is 
apiloSopher--4lthoug do so, he thereby b 
that a iis d a non-philosophic-minded one. So it 
osophic tolerance fo y is not neces- 
hilosophic 


Sar, 
evel of P 


1 

the y most 

or: Surely displayed on the 1 
k of the 1ndividual who 


is p3? but 
sonsilling santo that it is the mar 
sly to entertain cons ions which are 
al or customary ap- 


roa at mor 
eches to bie ror erca] than the usu 
his kind of problems. In some cases, it could 
ce for unfamiliar theoret- 


rr 
ical] Proper] 
y be stated as a toleran! 


lik consid udied inten 
el erat 
ions. Any problem studi intensivi it is th 
but 8 is 


proper, 
] at some 


will 9 rea 
Prede penes We pem Tevel pr philosophy 
rmined le erate the search, not the arriva 
vel, that is the mark of the philosophic mind. 
Penetration 
ranted or 


ius Questioning what 1s generally taken foies of the, 
u Quest 
Dyvi ht to ioning wh 
9 b at is generally taken for 
what the e self-evident .--By resisting the pres i 
J calls into question 
his chance of 


tovine hers do 
not question, and thus in B 
s, an 
binos ues toning 


It 78 b 
is eyon 
at on impossipice limits of prejudice, 
of be] 4204 the s: of course, to open everything oq 
a T po ef with Same time. In order to dislodge 9n assumption 
on or Db. Mo the lever.of doubt, one mu, nave a starting” 
ade is vil, po vary a prejudice cannot removed by 5 nere 
Becepte strongly pre judi preted out, the MUNI, about Who 
hen, "2d With y prejudiced are the very same! tters which are 

to the ie: question.3 Some consideration must be Bivens 

ture of prejudice or pias- 
ocial 


Not ala 
dq rge bod 
n cha y of bias and error. 
as 2 the te has taken place in the generally accep 
abaiyyere lum de of both men and btas. a errors 
e pitfalls, and the power of reason E£8V 
they were 9 refully 


lo il 
begtted ity to 
en and avoid these pitfalls once ceptions 
ears, our con 
and finally 


mo ma 
difieq uds een Bha $ 
3 Such thinkers as Freud, Mar*: 


Peirce 
Love and Logic, P 2. 
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ntly 
appare 
Mannheim, until at pre dentists ap " 
h " view that man 1s so inextricably involved in 89 
take the 


n 

latio! 
t in re 

that truth can have no meaning at all excep 

tea given cultural context. 


nghe 
were 
if this ing 
however, that even involv g 
h" about truth, we could not know it re ave brape ; 
bii ues in contradiction. For if all be 


48 
ruth as 
cerns, whether or Qr thing 
e, for there is no a related v 
: Prejudice, bias, error, is "pe (rela 
Some standpoint, some So-called truth 
or absolute} 


ssib 
therefore, that it 18 po 


relative, is 
absolute bias 


r 
order, 
ly in jont 
A disposition to change attitudes ed questio 
Sub ject traditional viewpoints to examination al. suc 
is the mark of the Philosophic-minded individu wh 
Person is very likely to be unpopular in a group 
delimited 
men agree, 
acceptance w 


" 
able spo 
8 aa those on which all reason 6 
willing, 

beliefs and 


ended to 
pes. 


a 

ions 
ducation increases the Power of penetrat, 5 
8 the individual to transcend the ster 
Pre judices, Conventions of 
ny program Si ins 2 n 
Properly Speakin, » educat4 . n H 
considerable amon t o rer HS UR instruction iod erai 
of the Schools, for even the ed is: ang?” 
development of certain sk å 


be nå n 
recognized, we will ods 8 tat 
Educate of meth at 
Pressures Which, by thetp orough the use 
ment of our Goal, 


he 
ery nature, preclude t 
eeking f 


y 396 
ta mt 
m m Or, and fo ndame rom 4 
lating, the fu P) 
uestions, ang assum) tions rmy ---Freed fied 
tyranny of the obvi F thee the “situation 
consider basic ig c 


en? yt 
ous Philosophic-minded are so? 
eas which may serve as keys to 
his argument is, of e 
situations) 8pproach 


ourse, 
to value prop 


r 
go 
0p? 
a correlate of that dev 
lems. See pp. 36-38. 
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traton e range of problems. In order that a school adminis- 
that confe anyone else, may meet the many day-by-day demands 
example. 30nt him, much of his work must be routinized. For 
handling in an efficient organization the reporting and 

c aad Supplies is largely taken care of by 8 standardized 
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What a highly efficient organizations, there is often developed 
Procequ known in the Armed Forces a8 Standard Operating t 
that spe (S.0.P.). Through long experience 1t has been found, 
define ctal types of problems are best handled in certain well- 
ways. An S.0.P. thus not only results in uniform ||. 
novice ¢ throughout an organization, but supposedly es A 
-forme benefit of the long experience of the experts. sual 
types Cumed S.0.P. even provides for many emergency or unu 
i er a sense O 


f situations, and so gives the us 
or informal, 


ig a Whether op n | 
ot the use of an S.0.P.; 

Quest Tth-while practice for a school organization a CUP 

dur n here at issue. In every organization certan outine 

nd to become habitual. The longer 8 em obviously 


res 
Correct 12d the mor it becomes, th 
that s it Ae KL poe greater the Likelihood 48 
tyrely a ll not be seriously questioned. Unfortae d 
necks or çhallenge what is established often e ional behavior 
Sults t produces such insecurity esa vo ibt: 18 
E£ eded 1s 8 


irra a Ñ 
tio ctually a non-specific or 
ae es s » ànd perhaps pathological. at 18 eos ing what 18 
Stuaray ,SPecific questions directed toward dis 
undamental in tne situation. 

has 
become "Pose , for example, that in 4 certain school teach 
rene. nit: for the principal to 88y ? fen rning the cur 
E ting. He informs the parents conce hem what the 


most need 
h S and o as an 
anle eipful, uon. lend UM this becomes à wable and 
ung. °Sedure, and one that appears to "to ask pu 
aris guo if Some skeptic has the temerity fo 1 be met with 
ti Sonea be a set procedure, his question 
Decne, ortable silence or a flood O^ ,ituatio h 
ign graspene? the fundamentals of ne gotten: nen soc IE 
o om 
cout on they nave peen, lont far renored eg Hike a 
angety barn? à well-established routine fast sudden Shoot. pe 
Pecesetition that teeter protect be ag carded is boun o 
es e 
With considerable discomfort. ries 
question ig & Pero 
genera, o firm ground by 


9r ny What 
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is 
&dde,13 needed instead of 8 
P" of questions which will le 
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le 

Steps. For examp » 

Vienne Wheto or ao te dei. 1e cou 
o to a 

the IP vestis 88, Would i ce eer iona] talk? 

Sapo: ion instead of t e princ anda 

M vias ete aff members who would be willing here 

Are there other st on in a panel AMMIAN Ave d proper 

anel? a aa 
parents who could serve on such ET policy? What r 


d 
cee 
may the P.T.A. best pro 
8h this purpose? 


8- 
instead of merely qii 
Should regularly 


1d 
Schools, one critic cou nave 


3. Utilizi 


ct 
elevan 
eqpensitivity for implication ane ; 
~-Once the fun amentals of ag uation have been g 
Philosophic-mindeq Person dig d 
these funda H h 


ca 8* 
accuracy, for accuracy hine 
Other more methodical o 
Without a c 


or 
he methodical mind (human 

) can only wait to b 

less it starts 


St, ^51 
© Given something to i pore 
pn the prohibitive task of checking ever 
combinations, Which, ag noted earlier 
tenth of a 8econd f 


» Would mean one 
ora lifetime, 


1s 48 
By the worg "Implication" we mean that that yr quc" 
implied follows by logica necessity from that by wi of de 
implied. Impiicaricc ia thum limited te apes atten or , di^ 
tive logic. € truth of the implication is tornal Pa 1 
analytic. When 18 said that the philosophic-min: ot sus c 
vidual displays a keen sense of implication, it 18 dee th 
gested that hs p f l°&ician, and certainly rtain, 
he behave like an electronic analyzer, Except for chhat : 
more or less trivial implications, the discovery of ther 
implied by a Set of undamenta; ideas ig usually nei 

Simple nor a methodical affair 

Cocious children who 


re" ey 
. ere are stories of P me 

» When handeq a 

at the age of eight or 


eo ve 
d's B o 
Copy of Eucli / 
ten, spend a few hours los fter of 
and then announce tha While it 3 interesting, yet» 
811, given the definitions, axioms 
theorems ar obvious, 


all tnat, 

75, and postulates, nal 
ren are go exception 

not be given them nerea wordy 
t is involved n our use of t p11^ 

and the way in Which it 18 related to "im 
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The st 
el atem 
elliptical one Mr, as is obvious or self-evident, 1 
u of us, Euclid' is obvious or self-evident to me j E^ rn 
bebe until they a S theorems are not immediately obvi ot 
ved. On the re comprehended they cannot be said io te 
other hand, the theorems are ae 


impli 
ed by t 
he definitions, axioms, and postulates. The 
rove a theorem is to 


trick 

" is 

ike RAE ee this fact, and to p 

it jocovery will ae discovery. Before it is likely that such 

disps Precisely h e made, however, it must be suspected, and 

diypneved. The sa that the third mark of penetration 18 

can A hidden dupli osophic-minded individual is quick to 

remai Subjected t cations. Once surmised, these conjectures 
n hidden. © proof, but without them, the implications 


Thi 
Oby 8 is 
obvio to a half the story, for the statement, This is 
dedlOu8 to bep S elliptical for the statement, "This is 
aa virtue of such and suc ." In the case of 8 
1t ig’ Which a n Euclid's geometry is 
infor pproaches the ideal of formal systematization, 
mal situat d such" explicit. In 
ions, the such and such often amounts to nothing 
Bist, *Perience conglomerate mass of 
in thett 18 obvi For example, when a school administrator in- 
thay S, hands of ous that school policy should be left entirely 
Virt 1s ig ob professional educators, he shoul 
Schoss Ofa v vious to him, but also that it is obvious by 
Polgee®> In te mass of experience with communities and their 
of pho Quite d e light of a different body O 
81cal eripi might appear obvious. Even in the case 
às phett per jects, those which stand out under O 
Welegs) aieo Eis, MMC Fhientation (psychologic? 
Will be obscure in another setting. 
ions what others 


ne quest 
th of two ways. 


tak It t 
e ur 
eOhceqir gras Out, then, that when 5 
SeceptiDE th ed, one may do so in one O7 bo 
e assumptions, one may question whether what is 
ly from the facts. This 


is Dteq 
t r 
Questo SQulvalent. s follow logical? sical objects, OF 
E s gical O 
i in the realm of pur what they think they 
] illusion, 


See 5 
eto? i.e. g whether others really d0 $ 
tions The ‘seco considers the imd pility of optica 
Thig dY viscond way of proceeding is to question the assump- 
S rtue of which the accepted conclusion 18 reached. 
hat more or other lights be 
d take another look. 


tun, 18 
Tn equ 
eq n, avalent to suggesting t 
that we change perspective an 
ms (largely limited 
lace in situa- 


al roble 
x r kes P 


ti 

Ong ema 

8t B 4 tics 

*bs ap and logi ninking ta 

Peres are ich neither c) our prione nor the deductive 
enca fully explicit. One hear? ch talk of "frames of 

> "positions," and the like, and such attending 
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ess; 
aking is merely carel 

it represents Wishful th 

, 


ating 
Son to ask the ness 
explode the myth of logical ele held 
y or implicitly claimed for so many w 
Conclusions 


he pra 
fortunate JY, this error has 
encouraged p a wrongly co 
remarks; 


throp 
nceived Pragmatism. As Nor 


Was not his correct 


ts theoretical Problems are 
a part of Scientific ing 
empirical evidence 


8, lone what 
Scien, R 
When one fail 
) beneath ¢ s Done trate , i.e 
ions are p 
uch 


;» Move abductively» 
erved empirical t 
on an inducta 
©xPec tations ar 
Pavloytg 


ta^ 
ata, one's n 
, n 
e; P3ychologica: o reme to 
B, after cp *9Sentia] > conditioned drin food %3, 
> conditioni eriod, expecte fo 
nie When Td a pep e bere thus eb to Be ings ro” 
erge fund o nch conditioned meen eed 
a ons, Recent Svelopments Physiological ts 1n n 
red d Lanie on ter Ork of tre taTly psychologis know 
rea of conditione TeS Ponses 89 that enou d 18 BOr WT 
epee is Ctioning 9f the nervous System ts dus possi z 
e construct C circuit incorporated 1n 
sarn by Xperiencen 


by developing 
"the eet SC Bast West, p, %2. 
For an intere in 
W. Grey Walte lit ie of 
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B 
ag y the us 
‘simple, mobile machine ean be co cel 
Site ovara à can be constructed 
the machine. rg" Auer device sa leat busto 
ind to hine can be C qp conditioning dápouits 
to 
inte which was respond to the sound 1 
resting ig bou attracting n the absente Ki 
out such a device i by eras in 
e 


Conde 
nser 
earn 8, tub 
be Thing time Be t. in the conditioning circuit the 
ning characteristics of the machine can 
"stubborn" or "skeptical," 


e cha 

or nged. 

Poot te degree oF machine can be made 

oun sample crimination can 

‘experiences” of so can be can pe Med or decease 

o "t sound and 1 

wi] 08nd, brow the swcrdh gog ight rogaa mean 1 eae 

Say, tequire SEE. complicated circuit ca 

enc ree AL e sound precede the light by no 
; that twenty such sound-with-light experi- 

f about twenty-five expe- 


Tie are p 

must po ee out or s total o 

i og uiui sl and that, once conditioned, the meaning 

irc iio iten 3s t2 perhaps seventy-three per cent of the time 
: mach it is a remain closed. y tinkering with the 

circuit ine. Theo sible to alter the learning personality of 

ondatro? 80 that retically, circuits could be puilt on 

Oned b the personality of one circuit could be 

y the next circuit above. 

ts with his 


Own „Now the 
soare A individual experimen 
," so to speak, and short-c s condi- 


Boin E pro 
g cess by asking penetrating 4q 


tiy on 
e + H 
e attempts to answer his own 
hypotheses, or theories 
lications of nis theory, 


ex y cr 
axDectat ons a5, explanations, 
Perieng Surses. based on the sensed imp 
to be the Any: tested and modified in the light of future ex- 
Pac he same particular expectation may or may not turn out 
Buide does tu as if it had been merely 8 
for utor "irati out the same, proves 
3equi pe Bir pkg ep then it is often difficult, 
han led the dual involved, to tell by which process he 
inpo, S dequat, meaning. It is when meanings turn out to be 1e88 
tant, ^ that the difference iN origins becomes very 
inadequate, we 88y» in current ed- 
recons ctio take place. 
If the meaning 


tca Whe 
t n a meaning proves 
st be recons tr 

ng worthy of 


No, lon 
te" fine parlance, that 4 
t what is it that mu 


Lon 
te Struc 
Brae Seton has ever taken plac 
thy ned by a An expectation OT meaning which has 
tion 8h la a process of conditiontné ngj simply fade away 
1 ck of reinforcement. a meaning Or expecta- 

p ation gensed 88 the result © 


st 
he result of an implic 
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the 
then, in eted 

ted hypothesis or theory, Eons ETU 
a Cote ted was F pee ie er re- 
Laer ni i t dence. In e the 

is new exper of 

tc EE fee understanding is gained, eg ep or Ean g 
Shy gl t of the past, and expectations for dius aee 
RAE ES the basis of the reconstructed totality 
mo 
ence. 


individ- 
at just as the philosophic-minded eneral 
ual iode ei Mees of the Social-psychologists g 
zations about the behavior of individua 
Spect to the acquisition of prejudice a 
taking thought, 
"natural" or 
to argue, ity the cir 
eally possible 
uec ites 


se 
If anyone 1s ren 
cuit analogy, that it 

O escape the Coni 


of a 
Self merely the iq ee ie 
» may point out that so long as it is po 
construct Such an argume 

content. 


re 
explanation we a 


Flexibility 
ns 
| l. Being free from psycholo ical rigigit — Pm 

of rigidity Seem to occur in three types of Situations. ces 
under Circumstances Which are go novel that past Eu bean TAA 
Supply no Preparatio or react; in a way that is appre 
ate to t Dew situar On. If 
Selves the Sition 
Jesus ca 


pá 
: $ "ere suddenly to pce 
of the disciples in the boat w d 
me Walking to them on the eater, our behavior woul 
Probably be eirs. But even HOPES d 
to whether Past experience o 
ttemprng tally unprepareg. tthew reports tha no 
Is Dted to e an appropriate response, based, 

2 On a rather rapid reconstruction but he lacked the 
Courage op fait to trust complete] ha 
gation told pir, V What 


nes his sense x ae 
du c ED x bred Eti y 
for (ped: heart ye? COnBide t elves beyond measure; 
Situat s ardened , ng 
Sibil 


es? 
miracle of the lot chi 
ve und. Mar Svidently felt tha o8- go 
as to exclude completely me p wht 
oula e Miracle of the loav tO ef 
eir fundamentan uld s YS moved the asol Pian o 
eas 
9808 Walking 9n the Water, ther geach 2A. ° 
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not have 
been violated. "They were sore amazed" because their 


expecta 
ive karens were not based on any such reconstructed, abduc- 
ure"; and this failure occurred, 88 Mark realized, 
intellectual reasons 


decay, 

8 

~~" cate emotional rather than strictly 
eir heart was hardened." 
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| hibiteg Second situation in which rigidity is frequently ex- 
Similar 8 brought about by a series of experiences all 
fundament ss towed by one which 18 superficially similar but 
Series 4, ally different. Behavior which is appropriate in the 
change 19,Quite inappropriate in the face of a fundamental 
Which b The series of experiences has a conditioning effect 
fron oe 8 psychological set that blocks the individual 
Ping the fundamental change: 
lapos qnie sit e psychological 
or, uation is well illustrated BI inis arc pi 


lems otory when a 
subject is confronte A 
ur n Solution depends on a single principle SE repr 
e overing er 
o » releasing locked doors by ae subject 18 con- 


fronto? Pus 
ere E aattona: use ere ". is likely to waste 


a ed wit 
Brea h a closed but unlocked door; 
Nepej oe dea ttons instead of 
l of time tinkering with eng Mn Dhe conditioning 
o oP e use of one 


tereotype about A 
ch "experience : 


Open doors." hað 
j . The subject h88 

| 0f id too much about how to open doors t 

or Our gop ashing against the door. 1s 1t poner hó 

tne a asnool administrators "know too much" abo a change 

tegPOgranc st levy," how to "sell the community Pret a new 
Ch » how " T.A. 

er to “handle the At like? 


Started off right," and 
d in situations 


invo The th 

l ird ? di 

ining E uud gus or Rudi. Persons crapped Zae, or 

phool p building, soldiers suffers’ from battle on 

nione administrators under excess iy presse of appropr 

meS fa 9 emotionally blocked that all sense e rigid mai 

n emoti t. As a result they behave in SOS jon an 

Mayor taons, instead of merely 8ddin& motiv8' id bounda- 

nae? for , he intellectual process e 

tay, De aa M thought process, 5° hat US Sons ruction nee og 

Ar thePlace which Sudden oo Tanta int with the Teer 

Situation. was quite kdown may Qocur our as the 

The edueney* 228 fatigue, but it may up to fundamentals - 
of to 

el greene emotional iiless may be caused PI oval) o 

n the sudden removal (oF threat rally falling 

a piron Det safety belts. A man wre : gy straws; 

ring may futilely grab 95877 at ^e flimsy OT 

9 is figuratively falli make 
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were 
irrelevant explanations again and again, as if they 
weighty arguments. 


tively une en 
losophic-minded are at least compara nfore 
likely to exhitil inappropriate behavior in new and derationð | 
circumstances because t ey are oriented toward ae 1ong-r8 
Which transcend particular Situations, for aaa Yet t | 
goals, fundamental ideas, and 8bductive construe derations | 
appropriateness of these consi Thus th 
Situation is always open to question. 


large whole, Ahat 
t iderations 
80 preoccupied with outside cons d 
their ability to act in the Situation ig restricted. * 
e or | 
nds to associate wisdom with with phil- c 
and p4 2e associated wisdom wi a mark 05, 
edness; ang Since a lack of rigidity is nat old | 
Dor, SOPh1o-mindednego Common sense would dictate t pility | 
more experienced Persons Should exhibit greater flexi exper. 
than the young and inexperience Actually, however, creas? 
imentation Seems to indicate that rigidity tends to ma a 0 
h age, 18 apparent contradiction comes about fr te K 
failure to dist ween experience measured in. reco? 
ured in terms of the amount Pemain y 
- A child w111 often simpl 
face of g unusual experience gitu? 
Y enough to recognize that A thee 
> He is not afraid of the tame lion On entl 
Cause he thin 8 probably just a big od m 
Ree, may SOR, With a Great mass of wnassimi lias 
ual who has any exhibit a ar of the lion. ae cau T" 
9 experience Will exhibit 
B conta © unusual situation. 
meanings and expectatr S 
Pirit. 


ma 
2. x ed that his thinking 1s do£ 
. ing 4, a etic of! 
Y has To B apart from source... The gene v 
HH there Tenais “yee Tee ze 88 à Potent source of t 

9h have not alwa Umber of 6 
Place, there ya 

a 


gt 
fir 
T Y Underg . In the pe 
88 by the four fac org ud. influence" i 
Pound, the 80018]. n mind, he personal bac "m 
hilen orhoog™ oe zPSyoho] cal c pS concep 
philosoph 1 or Clustepn of 9nditiong, the al oF 
individua] à aiten h 8, and the iw me g 
ea, 8 on all oe these tU implied) jude? 


Th 
fluentiaj 


categorize 
admon tpn 
nist 
a ri 
and cons ator believ 
equent1 es he knows i 
y how to deal Mith th 
em. 
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e School 
adm 
4nistrator who is acquainted with the i 
n- 


persons 1 

n his di n m 

OP Jabe strict will of 

r label them. Person "A" is ten pe cr se 
n, 


a socia 
list, person "C" an "America Firster." Th 
hat category they belong, 


When an idea or 
first of all, 


est 
Who lon is 
in iud this eee he is likely to ask 
{¢280ns : of his ae and then appraise it almost ent 
is noth This esee ei evaluation of the source. He Acer 
ing but a ion came from a socialist; theref 
CD z nother socialistic suggestion. si 
saking, Gao tic fal 
Some teg? may al lacy, or the "nothing but" 
ne 1 papers ike ae gare! with respect hing but EU sense. 
thee Y-Gon 111 its V rigrucad so enthusiatic about helping the 
tay udent ad any ETE in reconstructing values that they 
exp ly or admits th iefs or ideas advanced by 8 student 
gensa n aucOnmuni ty at they were passed on to him by his 
dipy ated ay a questi It is a great temptation, sometimes, to 
the ons by certain on or idea on the ground that it was 
1i ne may ev unfavorable social or psychological con- 
en express sympathy and understanding for 
y saying; Had I been 
$ 


in pindi 
Wa thoga "1dua1 
who entertains 


the idea b 


y es 
ij" he qq 4 2me ci 
r 
cumstances, probably I t 
ms to be that 9 
this method 


are Qui 
ids Congre a. 
ear Memes tde fro 
m 
ip Idea 9n the ee on ng 
le ig tend to tra i us 
tne „oore oft eere 
en psychologica 


& a 
thotdea lUe of the 
t other ideas in th 
11dation O 
con 


Q 
tl aie 


b 
Man ugen 
tà tg tes 


oeg 
- Aga 
n gain, the reasoning 8e 
nditions. In 
er 


pre 
Vemanc Judging it on the 


t 
v y fo 
en r communication 1 


may nev 


who advance them, many 
" with other 


41t by associa 
lusters; and the clus 
than logical. That 18 
t necessarily 
D example» 


value 
of any one idea 19 no 


he 
ists o ee a, conso 
omes from a cluster 


b! the Cons 
e oli 
a hasa ron of attendance units 
to go together as g been well demo 
sania in which 8 number of one- 
trengthened H " 
o 


Coun: 

schools h West Virgi n wien 

a ave been retaine an 

to istrative Cen iet: et it 18 difficul 

evaluate the idea © administr tive consolida- 
basis of the whole consol- 


"in eas- 
"us terminology in which an idea is expressed ek 
uni our evaluation of 1t- A pereon Sid sinis 
cate an idea must» of course» consider th: 
ection O rds: 


exer 

ci 

i se care in his sel tly 
ies r a 


t 
or cluster of 1d 


Who 
is actually never 
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evalu 
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d, he 18 guilty of the genetic fa 

appeared, 


e 
active . 
here again, is vatis ove 
block rather than to an intellectual 
Hem persons are so v 


c 
such proposals 88 "5, 


1 
ource» 
m'a logical standpoints 
own as the ea d 4 
denial of br sg nd kin 
€rror is often caused by the 
ch produceg t 


ev 
pite of the f education 
T, in some form, had to occur if cite t 
ke place at all. This would be like rejec 
constitutio he United State 
reject the philoso 


to 
on 

8 because of a decisi 

Phy of John Locke. 


un- 
O a source as t to) 
By be gomewhes more difficUl^ vor 
8 favor the 80urce, When one is 
ably disposed, one is at léist 3° z 
of mind; but 
accept 


sta 
n active, iig mac 
avorably disposed, one te jm 
thout even being aware of 
A thira 


Qi 8 fi 
as Passively, wi 
acceptance, 


des 
on is that tnis two-edged bla 
T, must be used wit 


h some delicacy. 
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= Parsimoniously shave off the needless hypotheses, we must be 


eee to leave enough to explain or account for) eene 
when 
idea > Phenomena. With the same delicacy, when Ty gue 


from its source we must not cut 80 
in idea 1n Mey cen Hd isolation. A consideration of fhe 
op yee May be of invaluable help in understanding the meen 4 
ig intent of the idea, and one can hardly evaluas ee cate 
üive s first at least tentatively understood; || Be rae 
eno, Dd consideration to the Source ani Eo Pasce 
Tents abe reactions and judgments about the 


bout the idea. 


Fi t 
Ju mall tice one mus 
nop mente about ine anite worth of an ide s 
Mingeq"$ for a careful evaluation. Here, even Pre wnat his 
rieindividual is likely to base his estim 
n Renee has shown to be the usual value © 
al eren. But in his case this 
es action but a reasonable 8 
8 a full evaluation would revea^. 


the development of con 
One of the earlier distinctions 


th 
» inti" 18 divided into "I" and DOP 1g who 18 n 
9 he chil quite 8 


mine" " ." T 
e" and "not mine "ot mine 


jety. 


9n 


h between "mine" and 
à Parents, school, and 80€ 
Uke yA 1i e two- 
valy ġttle lat life, this Sam Ires A 
inita, "enox tend to our thinking about desires» "pe divide 
N * Ssu ral. 1 
be] en, Rgs which 1 desire" and "thing? h 
dopteve n things which I believe. je we sho 
.et Side en a person sugges that h 
“teq®en hi PH tesue, b D Viene and ss one. 
Univer OWn point of view, O7 x w, le 
rse of all possible potn 


A abou 
feguting aldy there is nothing srlogt et gale has NE. eare 

e xc 

mida] ane uf the three basic 18%) tories side of 

Vifisuiddle ground between true 200 7. ise ons Beite 
teinte lty an cha between TIUS] to realite, ye 15 junctive 
te leg adition es because Ee of an exhaust enly think of 

"te 5 Conn may be compos fd then mists en tradic 

Ne of ir iries, less one, being the fu 
ese contraries 
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of the dichotomy. Ee ti 
FUN js 1s Erud known as "black or DUE ee merely 
EDI Mer n of black is "non-black"; "white 
e 
one of a series of co 


ctive 
ntraries which make up the dis jun 
Series of "non-black." 


This kind of illogical 


ften 
this essentially Simple matter has o 


For example, is the flak 
"non-you 


rue 
e air in your lungs? If it is t 
that snow is white, then 


principle, 
distinguish between co 


an 
ng, he thus ad sedi her 
latively large numbers o alternate hypot 
Points of y ew e. 


he 

d esire to know, with t ted 
egree [*] 

With both g certainty 


1a 
» has long been assoc 
the Philos 


n Ant a relentless anxiety, 
the Deurotic..a Person who 
ma 
to death." How ofte ha heard Hee remark: "If T A 
could just be Sure of what the outcome 
quit worrying about it--it's this 


an 
and 
tween Intellectual curiosity mê 
ove of f andr Enostication” The first springs fro ie 
rere kas d a desire to utilize and to extend tha ree 
and a desire 118ently; the Second Springs from a fear oF ot? 
S. e the *°SPons ibility for making 


oe E remaing o act, situations will s. o 

n can does P nhs and tcomes are not rigidly ssop”? 

minded 4 divide "er" Uh T by taking action. The ard f 
era; e 
free cet that only the tentative z tentativeness . wind an 
ambiguous sit ation nes > "illins to take action thon 
u > e i 

can the ambigui resoiyzing that only by taking act 
tion more nearly 4 cco ways 


tua” 
that bring the si å 
d with intelligent sa purpose 
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Bertr 

and R 

[4 

fertainty, and yet w said, "To teach how to live without 

stug? that uBtita without hesitation, is perhaps the chief 
y it."9 ophy, in our age, can still do for those who 
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We Summary 
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e seen that while no individueE ee without 

without the relevant 


hi 

rie diese about," yet he may be 

Utilize He may End for a well-grounded solution to his prob- 

to hese What h So be without the ability or disposition to 

dergelP student has or to seek W If teachers are 

inayee the dents develop these attributes, ed to 

we vidual pe of characteristics descriptive of the 

tue Pe “lier nan qun Ctility and disposition: Such a person 

three’ Chara 9 philosophic-minded, " and we hav 

flex bruce oorarts associated with this quality under the 
tility, headings of comprehensiveness » pe and 

d the value 


es recognize 
t stressed 


of Com r 
teeth io aapoeptivenesg. -The armed forc 
W tegy the ct of phi Ssophic-mindednes® when they 
ing iTSely Nus picture." A proverbial expression which sums 
Veg yy He bia failure to exhibit Fomprehensivene?? in think- 
what m m see the woods for the trees. a r 
S immediate and particule” nas a way of pressing 
Comprehen 
e 


Nang. U 
nda $8» dema 
tha nding hasty solution: 
f the 1mmediat an range 
ong- 


Pap 
ti tw 
Roay cular, ee the press o of 
view our problems in be ise the power of 
erance for 
f a tol for this: 


ea x I 
th tiy n so à 
foret oing, we acquire and u 
E generalization put the development O5 site 
are „Seh considerations: 18 à necessar prerequis 
tin acti 
poA ı betwe n 


e 
th Somet 


Sony administrators, engi 
an unW& 


im 
es tempted to make 


Practice and to neglect 
occurs 


f 

ai, the 
8 

ine nons pe the 88me 


n 
ip 
e 
MEO ens When this 
teiap?T 8 every profession 
ten al Pecialization, for some Pe 
ting that theory and others to practice: Mu 
np nen iE specialist in theory must Mork, the preti. 
tay the ie ed te La a ay es in the COUP po [4 
that ncs view his problengeration pan a good theory- 
We, P e is nothing more Pe" c 
Setronet stful type of 
N lon $z8tion most fru " " 
Mc AFP din, 
9 
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xiv. 
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kind of s tablis f 
s f es s0 
procedures E pent ater fo beneath ine with the fundamentals 
procedure. one to come to grips have ope | 
routines enables uently turns out that we the funda a 
IST. cis ean? of our problems cpAed to happe 
tals Paser on forgotten. This is especially 
a connection with long 


eg. 
ocedur 
-established administrative pr i 
ntals, 
Once he has penetrated to the level of fundame 
philosophic-minded indivi, 


dual disp] 
implication. 


se o 
ays a Sag gerd ee upie! 
-he sees many possible "meanings zor gin coubs 
has uncovered, Such pene terms of 
» enables him to predict ame need no 
Pe of abductive-deductiye Process. inductive |, 
longer Operate in terms of the Simple, depu eee ber 
generalizations characteristic of folklore or 
e 


t 
" abou” 
of us frequently "know too T expe. 
Certain types of Situations--our 1 rigidity 
velop in ug a Kind of Psychologica 
Sometimes we make rather inflex 
9n the basis 8 ca 
t 


15 
n years, Exec 

d reconstructive growth of 

attitudes. 


and 
* between contraries vies 
» the eni losophicmindes are able 
Dy-81deq rather than 
à number of alternatiy 
the bases of th 


r 
side 
two-sided, Tistion on aed 
$3 and are Milling to take “have les b 
“8Upporteq Otheses. They tions 
OW to 14 Without certainty, anj Yet without hesita 
3 now 4 
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"As is 

nee gi ati so is parish" is an ancient Russian 
to school e 8 proverb may be paraphrased and applied 
school . . sig gens As is the principal 50 is the 


Com It w 
pr ould 
ex ehe See 
ert j9n8Sive, pen es eet to expect 8 principal who 1s 
ing, and flexible in his thinking to 
1 from that of one whose 
should mani- 


thi ad 
nk: iffe 
Net ine Toke Ch influence in a schoo 
Sults ctf, in Pas cu This influence 
ys. It should be evident, first, in the 
jzational ar- 


Tan o 
ge f hi 
or Fome st 
nts, anemia 1.e., the plans, 
» which he proposes should carry the 
Second, the quality of 
able effect 


hi the 
8 thi 
D nki 
on SEroblen-solving b devised them. 
g behavior should have 8 notice 
[ his employees °F 


Cony © b 
"woe, Pehavio 

kerg ior, feelings, and attitudes O 
the following 


Cong, In 
ndata 9rd 
ti er 
ons ar to explore these assum tions 
e required: ptions, 
s and their schools, 
personnel 


l. 
o 
for study. 


An 
um 
ME ente of principal 
y similar with respect 
re available 


and 
Problems, that 8 
Am 
ean; 
With eo differentiating the principals 
pect to ret Losophic-mindedne??: 
behaviors, 


uring plans, 
des present in the 


2. 


In 
roe rise for meas 
s a 

everal ee 


A st 
a 
Signis euh method for dete 
found cance of any 8C difference 
in the measuremen numbers 


and 3. 
ding condi- 


tion Wh 
Ong Jat 
wert? 
ere eilows is an account of how the in 
ound or created 
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Wnen this study was 
opment Study was enga 


13 
schoo 
dy in this community. Each of i a study 
had been directed by the Central office to under 

of some curriculum proble 

had lef 


tudy 
e of problems and the methods of s 
entirely up to the Schools. 


ter” 

arat’ on 
was an 9Pportunity to examine the pee on 
istics exhibited by the Six Principals as they tive fs 
em of meeting the T belle? 
ice, and to measure the attitudes A airection 
six staffs as they worked under the d 
their Principals, 


A Ulry into 
88 part of t 


e 
s incl? 
e Pht losophic-mindedness (PM) wa d 
More exten 
research and cleri ded st o 


an 
udy of these gehoor ie a dant! 
Personnel were assigned to a recor’ 
truments ang the collection, 


d 
of data 


| 
Measuring Philosophie 


-mindedness 
ende: 


f 
Extendeq considera lem O sng 
rob ti 
avantifying tne characters tee Er a LEES recoulas 3 
Some wa ate hed made, it may be noted that each J 
Philosophi o tructive as a result, the concept refinery 
0 zn 8 Nderwent Clarification and eae ane 
ti8 Of a gentPly attempt 8 concerned with a pe b= | 
Questions, mpletion test. This was part hundred 
School = re tests given to severa ert atl 
» inelug s" r t 
Study, "i ineludeq e forty-six p n 


ge 
uch uncompleted 
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your as you c re: Work rapidly. Finish 
mind," an. Write down the first idea thene SESE 
Work 
with 
if this t 
entity the $ est reveale ile it : 
the & nope or =< and pencil" itai roh as 
Teliap ras of Ne reine ty d flexible 
lebility. It unstructured completions is very low in’ 
ilosophte mindedness, co that the three dimen 
at, lity, are ee comprehensiveness; penetration, and 
ery likely three different ways 
a single set of 


Nee ties, 
wor tens wee example, in completing 
adminis tle ie iue 44 a certain administrator wrote ". + 
e ideas developed are acted upon." A second 
OK if not excessive i 


answ It was 
e n 
fhe P indicated more PM. to obtain agreement tha 
pana 1 Wer be sc more PM at work than the second, but should 
h Y, becaus ored under comprehensivenes? or pene 
e the instructions O ted that 


e 
Cong (OTID1 
s et 
idereq. fe should be impulsive TÓ 
seemed that such an instrument W 


dif meas 
e ure 
thre nences Ad PM. Informal studies, under 
tee da e more ween quick completions and completio 
hat Of tempe deliberately, led to 507 clarifica 

rament or disposition in syf indicated 

ss difference be 
e attempts 


Qui the p 
ec ers 
k" on of high PM shows zen 
answers. r 
1 files, but 


Wen a 
ith made to ma and "deliberate 
9 con match PM scores with personality pro 
tiga S clusive results. 
eg some 
this Signi Ware made to quantify the PM characteris 
Brese arge gag in answers given to a case-anal 4s section o 
Such gted w est battery. Here the school admin strator was 
do y question: several briefly described situations $T asked 
ons as "What would you say t . Jones?» What 
4ss Smi n?," and the like 
1 factory: 


Oou 
think 
was really trou 


agai 
n 
» the results were genera 
reliability 


ang In the 
course of this work, taas foun 


aby, Val 
i la 
Count EY yd were considered. 
í tap, less 4 PM scoring on such ynstructu 
Commo, nd nformal discussions "er 1a by me" PP en some 
tuten u university personne n an attemp ti 
Vapid a nders tanding bf wha ee UE conte ur" 
dM orna chara indication of the pres Ene: nfi ential, 

thie eine ae of Lae Dara de to 8C ] examples 

> ny referent G: mutual equaintances » 
ia ks of PM. 


an in 
agi K1 
Tenge leer en on the PB 

o illustrate the various 
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1o 
Gradually two things became clear. In order to develoP 
a reliable scoring for a paper 


-and-pencil instrument, the ith 
instrument would have to be so Structured as to destroy 
in its validity. Second, the s 
medium, low) of pe TE 
confronting proble a high degree of re cipals 
ability. This finding Suggested that the forty-six prin | 
could perhaps be best differentiated on the bases of the " 
Subjective estimates of a team of observers or interviewers 
io Mene grounded in an understanding of the characterist 
o . 


i Arrangements w 
a team of eight r 
with the principiis 278» a 


of 
Selection and training jug 
rincipals, 
devised to r 


n 
o be visited once 1n jg 
8nd no team member was t 
ce. In this way, two independen 


ained for each principal. 1 
At no t me du gone 
t ri e stud ment 
ses ope iter ster ey va te concept s pent 
Problems of the oie, interviews wers directed toward the oth 
he Minter ang Spurl iculum study in that school. But @ ally 
uriad to bring oup interviews, one question was especia 
he nS, the spri arracteristics. For examples oy 
€ nature E nterview, after a Series of questions | 
tole’ and how the 2¢42Um problem Selected, how it Wa? ine 
ow or tudy» 
zn cecil" maa e remit fon enu 
thi YOu had done S°U9y activatye® what thing, de red 
gris Question "the ae ferentiy2s hile the n insipal answe™ 
i comprehensa erviewep Weighed his E. with Fey j| 
e time Point (9688, Penetration and flexibility; 047” 
ere usua] na f he interv4 W was reached the ries " 
Ie fr ask aq relaxed state h interview yet 
hen talka n this tional leading questions iu order t? 
ic. o 
E 
on whi m me 


alé 
With the following t «o 
remarks with respec 
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c 
Omprehension: i 


tion Sees parti 

3 cula: 

ae rs in isola- High: Sees year's work as a 
whole; shows concern for long- 


s conce; 
tea rned chiefly with 
Pray complishme 
atte aspects 9 and range and enduring goals OT — 
Be the values; considers the theoretical 
the activities. 


a, 


b aspects of 
* P 
Snetration: 
H 

asuy Does not e 
Y fain 3j att 5 papis High: Questions what was taken 
mae; f to moe for granted or assumed; recognizes 
caning of S Saer the fundamen! ux 
"7 fot ei what. hee ee the factors; iS sensitive to implica- 

kun Planning happened tions and relev: among factors 

. and to future Z 
e 
+ m 
bi: 
ind , ' ' t L 
hot! Doe 
X done 3 not 7 
aPlanatd hag gs pin what was High: Sees Ee a n 
^ ord hings could 

than Seea pers what dien o th ate cit’ cnt 

Tee | ae ee 

and welco! 
ni ctive» 


88 or ideas. 


, 


but , Th 

t is 

blet need! Pe of scoring 18, of 

Woks The QuUV be NEST arbitrary 

h coring scale, Wi ts 
team practice S team a 


le of Pp 
M, had been used in 


n 
aly, "oc 
waging interviews had been condu? g g 
bogs tangto ible commente En order t9 9 veloP "sidere 
Hive ope of what type of remark could b 
dipp, Th negative indication: Tee 
ha 
© Problem of training interviewer as Poo qui 2 
and this ve merely 


Ing te 
acc cult 
tpo tru tha 
ar tive, aces anticipated, ca 
neg iYe. Strictly speaking: g peredted to do 
ne atgetermined ages 
, 


3o d 

hana tö. e 

v y Stimate PM--he mus 

Sane P8 on trained to score specifie Dh tni dones 

e Qu es f d in con^ 

Mops mesredeen RPM ni teers Ga 

fat or ath a highly di eic tured paper aa quest on is care- 

§ ey" ses in 

MS lenr Pared pf possible respo the "correct? cor ponses 

Path nd, and E advances frg i terview? Lo Hes » 

ig ing "eh d chen, durie prepared key aresep tne operatio 
" c11ab111*T e independent tes 
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ajg can 

lmos = made with hig = 
echanical. Unless ther 
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rect 
heir cor 
nses and t 

ty of the prepared respo ] 

fins Uo EA reliability 18 worthless 

sc , 


c1888* 
by the 
The problem 1s Precisely the one encountered by 


» 88y, American history. 
objectives ig to teach 


Question: 


nd- 
ersta 

5 à valid indication of und 

ing and appreciation of the evo 

teacher ig wast 


t 
ing n 
We saw no Way of establish t10 
Set of Predetermined 
program fop 


arat qu 
responses. Our PS valle 
wers wa therefore designed to E ould 
erstanding of p > 1n the hope that Shey yendlts 
come ciently educated in the use of o ADPERERET er 
Penetration, and flex ty to be able to score “ ese 
Te8ponseg Were made by the Princi ls in terms of 
Qualities, f 
o 
ny factors, Such ag lack of time, mima aig n Taanit! 
Suitable p ; (he Deed to far © PM study into 1-Comm 
Wirenents the larger investigations of The annos our 
Velopmen tudy, e +s Were Present; in ponbeduencey ire 
original nt Pviewin team f Somewhat Short of the or t 
gain, derstang ng of w constituted eui tab nderwent, 
Slaritis Pre Peratien iOP this type of e tervtewing under Á 
a Tefine ‘ t 
Progressa m nal), tent hed m Process 
am could Ot b co 
reports 


f 
e " m two Ted. "Their. 
NBidereg adequa ared. p 
tudy files op tained in The School spain EPa PM estimates 
a on the 8c Wwe 
Were removeq from the More reateieteg ht, "hete . 
The follo 1i 
Of th da. 


each 
Win, © show igned ewe. 1 
the prinesonin m 8 the py Tating assig views in 
ince ch of the t rechte nine? POEM n a four-P° 
8cale, he pj Scores Bed froy S was to (eo OR 

table, these Scores e b "s 

Principals are de lgnat d 5 

are designa. d b 


the ,4pb' 
Tee to twelve. uM a 
by ,eOhVerteq toa Papa mer ewet 
Sttera, 7 code numbers” and inter of 
Table ; Shows 
Whom we ere abl. tot there 
Qualifieq intery 


18 
ipa 
twent -five princ by 

e 1i? dependsnt estimates PY sng 
Table the number of r 
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Table 1 
Original PM Estimates 
Code Number 
te: Spring 
lo 4 E " B 
8 E a 
9 A y^ B 
5 c g F 
l B 
L E T 
9 C 6 F 
3 c 3 B 
5 B 9 C 
i 2 ul 
Li 20 A 
c CP 
2 5 A 
* n A c 
10 h C 
* A A 
* B 
1 c d B 
2 A 1 (H 
1 "a w P 
T A * B 
* 
T = i c 
T = dtu 
t 6 A 
1 P 1 F 
* 2 B 
5 B ae 
T; D 5 A 
6 E ne 
$ E 6 F 
* 
à + * 
5 A * 
t MER- 
3 P 2. s 
2 7 D 
t 2 6 
A. I 5 
* * 
8 c TU 
E rag 
2, 26 e 
m" Pe 
ty “lene, the tes" 
V d t d from ete. 
Raby, , “O the interviewers inane transfer, 411ne85; 


to obtain interview because 
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Table II 


Point Difference 
between Two Estimates of PM 


Size of Difference 


Number of Cases 
in Points 
5 m 
1 6 
: 2 
3 5 
n 3 
: 2 
A 2 
7 1 
ERJ average 25 total 
n 
t Py 
points by which the two estimates differed. We nets o ofpe 
approximately 70 per tha* Of the cases the two estim d 
iffereq by not more tha thre 
nterviewers diffe 


as 
n € Points, but in five C 
Ted by five 9P more points. ons 
ti e 
i M was assumeg that pm, Since it bears some ri rel, 
intelligence and personality, rema i mable an 
therefore ant over a rio few months, and r8 oO, 
ore, seems te Suggest that qualified interviewer qn 
Ses, make dependable estimates of PM. If opted? [d 
i ix qualified interviewers are ation A 
cipal may be increased by the addi and * 
Pals fon Whom we have Just one rating same 
Who Were interviewed twice by the 
Were done, 


* the "N" would be 39- 
e ne 
Single Py aoe Proble 


a 
tes ts 

m 2 derive from these estit e oF ye 

each pp Sh principal, An average RN ut 

Noted 4 «Quld Seem to be suggestee ch 
red y ere were five cases in E 
a an ave OP more pointa., Te wou Sre EP d 

reflect 4 P" average Would result in a so tsma tery 
disagreed ^ 811 htiy "eed Judgment, When two tos es 
to which pay? ân overage of the estimate nen 
Oth 4 e È a 
mathemati ¢ aye Parated by pyteners Coula the scale, voyel 
Tre ies ine esr, Hie Ea e 
bein accept all the wove ot the six few 5 V 
ng in most oa $3 sound, then the os. 1] 
curred would appes. caf put url 

Y, ther ule Soundness. Thes $40 

DE the "ya Efore : data: ns 
j A s Thee 34 PPed from the pe c? 
e cases may then 
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Table III 


Derived PM Scores and Groupings 
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Measuring Teachers! Attitudes 


d in 
reste off 
The School- pment Study was inte enavi 
relations between ons in 
pies ER and certain aspects of human relati 
School. At the time the P 


instruments 
the Principals Were t 


One such instrument 
Morale, po 


her 88 
Was designed to isl pigs fined 

r the purposes of this study, morale 

being Scorable along four dimensions: 


1 of Progress 
?. Sense of direction 
Se 

à 


Sense of togetherness 
Sense of contribution (self ana others) 


n 
ong E y 
Vised to measure teacher reaction ^ incorpot 
elght-point Scale for each Of these dimensions were -gix 

€ Questionnaires administered to the forty 

Schools of the PM Study. 


of 
1c8 Ost 
On to affecting morale, the lati een hers | 
inthinking shoula have an impact on t ethe 
a number 9f points in the Process of th 
On ac culum Problem 
of leadership 


o on 
eir yeniing © posite 
. Cause of the principal int mib por 
Be SaS assumed thet the first such po blemS "uw 
md e Selection of e Particular Problem or pro made pe 
Selection èchers nore therefore asked to indicate meted and 
concerned ofthe probien® tet MhiSh thay were expec ipal 
a sales rhat yeap,” a8 1t the Principal the princ 4 
of teachers th S8chers themselves, ő 
ar' 
fact eth ng anduiry "ould appear to be a straightfory pn 
matter of qe QueBtion! but, as with 311 such questions; nod 
111 persuade f eTentia Perception enters. Perhaps a fected, 
the Problem p, imBelf thor the teachers themselves se of fed 
teachers may feel ity, in e Aff meetings Whereas many road 
t h" e = ri rs: 
ne pe Ry Principa] on ¢28t0n was MINUS, teac ety, 
8nd effopts Oh p Ri recognizes A, the Stat 
least tho reception poingreck all such questions fr j 
^ 1 
Ina g of ona? b 
s [^) 
to expect hat some EA B Schools, i. would be erm dist 
of se] cti Prob} O0ls Would 
appear to RS 
Correlat 


care Wyr 
o 9 a much more oul? 38 j 
ions wie Popma ee üdy than others. This W ve 
e following 4 


r Psp? 

nt Bt which to look d no 

of the PI- ya 
PM exhibited by ed) 

Scale (three Points defin 
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e questionnaire to teache ý 
rs. 


n 
How d 
id 
Stud you pers 
bui], PT oP lems onally feel about t 
lding proni m they were phen rio ol 
' 


Wel 3 
1l- : 
ow, "thought . : 
È = ' ' 
electio parher well-thought- - on 
& den but other prob- proble 1 
ment ems not suff rho 
" Cen iciently sufficient 
sidered sideration EYI 
tea, Sim 
c ilar 
scor: 
able questions were asked concerning the 
ized for the cur- 


Me, er 
Wun. reacti 
S ons to the 
way they Were organ 
1 value of the 


èt 
Udy ud 
ya 
nd to the usefulness 8n 


the 
Y were making. 
g the com- 


were asked concernini 

the several schools. How many 
ally easy to talk over 

teachers talk over 

nat frequency an 


hieme 1 
atio ntere 
n sti 
mothe ten Patterns present in. 
r 
ms t 3 felt that it was gener 


leg, With 
at paS with the principal? Did the 
2 ch other? If so, With w 


E 

NM numb 

1 er of 

other questions Were asked in an attempt to 
rd the principal's pe- 


ne 
Or the t 
ea 
For wane attitudes towa 
getting needed 


How 
hac, elpfu 
?rials i the principal's office in 
supplies for you 
ngs which 


Ho, 
w 
W 
affect L are you k 
ept informed about the thi 


ct 
yo 
ur work and your school? 
peing giver 


Ho 
w 
encon rea 
e 
Na ouragement” do you find yourself i 
and approval bY the principal? 
pove 8n eight- 
esented a Pas pos- 


V 
bit aea, °F 
NON ale ee was also pr 
Insel  Quantify t to the others. Ir 
ipa? hools for c attitudes of the teaching 5" 
8, for comparison with the PM scores Of ye 


\ 
U 
etie ie PM and Teachers' attitudes 
ite (Rat qoeement into the arger 
EN e n5 of Bo dovetail the PM study, ^ ment Study had 
y Panes 8dvant e School-Commun ty without the staff 
Ta, ages and disadvanta£e9: commun ty Development 
En ossibl to conduct 


assi 
ava stance which The 
Liawie it would have bee? 
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of 
h involved so many hundreds Other 
8 of computations. On 


ed, 
and this rigidity event. 
in some cases, the full 1 the little appe days 
thinking that developed in process, For example, T the 
after the instruments had been Completed and sent 
certain changes we 


ments with 


nt- 
Postponement of the appoi 
Principals and teachi 

and confirm 


made 
ng staffs which had been 
ed long in advance, 


n 
y ain limitations o ter- 
n. From the Pj standpoint, a pattern M 
ized by a ximum of comprehensiveness , Penetration, an 
flexibili y would have been mo 

eoretica 


11ng$ 

n a design providing for repeated sampl 

of teacher attitudes, separated by starr "theory sessions a 

which abductive explanations could be created to account 4^ 

what was found, ter each "theory Session," à return to t 

in the light of inually improved 

directive hypotheses bag the abductive theory thus far M 
+ In this way the theory Could be modified gradual 

into a well DE of the relation of PM in 

attitudes of his teaching Staff. 


1 Provided for only 
rs! attitudes, timed to correspond with 
he Principals, and the 
for the Preparation 
Questionnai 


Second set of 
results of the first 
y interpreteq With res 

Study of PM in relatio 


espect to PM. The 
n to teachers! attitudes therefore took 
on an empiricist coloring. The Situatio 
Ollows: When all the st 


teachers! our 
Winter ang Spring. The Schools 
PM Classify 
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Table IV 


Teachers’ Morale - Winter 
(Eight-Point Scale) 


f Sense of Sense of 
n 


Mean Sense of Sense o: 
and S.D. Direction Progress contribution Togetherness 
High Mean — 5.22 4.72 3.90 5.98 
(11) S.D. 166 1.01 1.07 287 
Medium Mean 5-37 42k 3.83 5.37 
(N-13) S.D. 1.24 .96 .55 .87 
low Mean 51 h.2h 3.62 5.11 
(N-10) S.D. :91 1.00 Kn 1.0h 
Table V 


Teachers! Morale - Spring 
(Eight-Point Scale) 


Mean 
and S.D. Direction Progres? 
—— 
Hi Mean 5.3 4.43 mn 5.94 
tan) &D. i -87 6 95 
um Mean 5.4 -L9 4.07 5.4 
(N-13) 5D- . 1.15 -8h .6l 
Mean 5.25 h.3h 3.91 5.5h 
(N-10) S.D. .59 mn .88 JT 
It 18 apparent from these two tables that in every case, 
poth in the winter and in the spring, the teaching staffs 
working under principals low in PM responded less favorably 
to all four types of morale questions than the staffs working 
s high in pM. This finding 4mmediately suggests 
influence on the 


under principal 
that the PM of 
‘orale of his teache 
differences that app 


the principal may have some 
rs. But how significant are th 


ear in these tables? 


e small 


that seemed most appropriate in 


The statisti 
ertain the answer to that question is the 


atte 
mpt o asc 
8 prine de own as the t-test. This test or formula 18 


© commonly know 
student's t-test of statistical significance. 
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-point 
under principals high in PM on an eight potins 
"sense of togetherness" scale was 5.98, while the mean 

of the ten teaching staf 


rence could occur only 5 oy 
> it 18 quite unlikely tha 015 
-87 would have Occurred 1f the scho of 
basis of, say, pulling numbers ous o 
basis of the'pM of their principa 


a difference which 
t-te e of .05 or less Should be considered à 
Significant difference. On this basis, t 
example we choose is the only one from Ta 
18 significant. Th however, ot 


a particular limited Study. It can neither ada to nor sub- 
tract from what is actually Present in a give 

Table VI pres 
to how vell thou 

» how easy 

With the principal, and how 
curriculum Study? Table 
in the Spring to the four q out their Principal 
mentioned earlier, 


In Tables VI and VII a vy 
The teachers in the "high" se 


ery consistent 
the teachers in the " 


pattern appears. 
hools rea 


ct more favorably than 


j 8nd the teachers in tht 
———— M 

I am indebted to the staff of z 
for all of the statistical ana) nie, School, Communi 


t so 
n 
ysis involved 1n this i ae 
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Table VI 


Teachers' Reactions ~ Winter 
(Eight-Point Scale) 


ET so 1 
ion Generally. 


Communicat: 
Principal Wort 


Mean 
Proble 
—_and S.D. Stioction organization With 
6.17 3.91 
2h 


High Mean 
.9h 5.00 
(11) s.p. a in .9h i. 
Medium Mean 8 4.90 6.06 3.53 
(N-13) s.p. e 189 1.0h “Bo 
low 
Me .60 4.38 5.67 3.39 
(N-10) S.D. 5 19 E 270 
Table VII 


Teachers' Reactions - Spring 


(Bight-Point Scale 
lying Defining Re- Giving Ease of 
and ED qatormation sponsibilities Approval Communication 
5.54 5.93 6.47 
.B6 1.08 


High Mean 6.03 
(N-11) S.D- -19 1.09 
Medium Mean 5.98 5.56 5.89 6.29 
(N-13) S.D. .68 -5h Tl .88 
Mean 5.68 1,.98 5.27 5.61 
(N-10) S.D. 1,21 19 .99 .88 
"medium" schools peact more favorably than those in the "low" 
schools, with one exception. In Table VII we find the "medium" 
proximately the same response as the "high" 
learly they feel responsibilities 


one difference is great enough to attain 
1 significance, put several more are of the 
f the consistent 


9» 

b aor 10 to 20 per cent level. In view © 

tern it seems reasonable to assume that a more refined 
fferences rather than 


8t 
u 
agtdy would reveal more sig 


s 
troy the pattern. Thus far, then, the data seem to offer 
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Some support for the conclusions which immediately follow. 


Teachers working under the leadership of a principal 
high in PM, as contrasted with those w 


low in PM generally are of tne Opinion that: 


Le Tt 48 easy to communicate with the principal. 
2. The principal is helpful in getting needed 
materials and Supplies, 


3. The respective responsibilities of the principal 
and teachers have been clearly defined. 

4, The principal frequently gives e 
approval. 

5 


8. The Problem st 


» however, that not all teachers working under 
the leadership of principals high in PM feel this way. Fron 
[ ndard deviations in the "high 
Schools range from +66 to 1.24. t is evident that in these, 
Schools not all teachers Would concur in our conclusions, bU 


4n, 
testre average, the responses irp 
areas are consistent mor "n 
Schools than in the "loy." y more favorable in the 


PM and Organizational 


Some interesting findi 8 Were develo 

the question, "po Principals hi h in PM tend to pansMer is 
certain types of organizational arr 

in contrast to other types encouraged pb rincipa 

PM?" An examination of the 4i y^ d abolo" in 
forty-six 8chools revealed that the 
Grouped in at least four Ways. 
Schools wag according to the 


means of a Coordinating 8 
Committee which cut across the small groups. Nineteen choy 
used small groups plus ng committee and some tot 
staff work, ies p Worked 88 a total staff. 

88 able in this 1.e.; 
conclusive information wag OP two ot ae at ced 
Or curriculum Study. Table VIIÍ 
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Prese 
nts t 
he distribution of the pM classification in each of 


e 
&roups described. 
at t ying the schools was on the basis 
ype of small grouP was used. Twenty-six schools 
aff was divided into 


Eight schools used 
s were formed in 


Of w 
Moa” 
Smal] 


int 
er 
est groups. In these 


terms 
&rdless Special interest in @ 
aS done ba grade-level. The se 
third gr. the total staff working 
Non~classifia under this classifica 
rares pei Table IX present 
cation in each of these groups- 


tion. ive 
s the 


sified was 


A 
the m. third principle On which SC 
ipal 


tion anner in which the princ ne organiza- 
Consia In thirteen schools, the principa frankly did not 
Work er himself a part of staff with respect to 
fonott the curriculum study t 
Bener. hing the teacher? are doing." The principal Te 
Banca els separated from study groups- n 
n pote, the principal con dered himself 4 p 

t elation to curriculum study when the staff met as 8 com- 
Me; tee of the whole- e did not, however» participate as a 
peer of any ° the small work groups - n nine schools, the 
Scineipal e ons1dered member of the total 
8 aff group ut a gular active e or more of the 
malle? work grouPs: Eleven schoo classifiable in 


Table VIII 


Committee eet xx 

g,G. plus to 

staff and Coo ting Xa a yx 

Committee eS eni xu xx t yu 

Total staff only s.. X XXXX XX -— 
X me XX 


Non-classifiable E ER 


*ach X represents one schoole 
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Table IX 
PM and Organization II 
Not 
Classification High ua uM Classified 
Grade Groups x cum A 
Interest Groups S RN Xx x x XXX 
ol. Lee sse X XXXX x ue 
Non-classifiable x 


PPP XXX X uem 
"Each x represents one school. 
this respect, 


e 
Table X presents the PM distribution in thes 
groups. 


A fourth Classification hinged on the Selection of prob- 
lems for Study. In fourteen 8ch 


Table x 
PM and Organization my 


D 
High Medium Low 
Classification TÉ PM M " Not 
Principal | anotis X XXXX Xxx 


XXX 
Principal in XXX ux 
total stare ony........ Oy XXX -- Xx 
Principal in total 
Staff and small groups .. XXX XXX x Xx 
Non-classifiable . ts XX XXX xm x 


“tach X represents one school, 
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8 
elect group (or clique) of teachers made the selection. In 
teach blem was selected by the principal and 

ers, working together. In seven schools, it was the 
eight ld be selected. In 

Schools, there was such a spread of opinion about how the 
agre en a majority of teachers could 
pini In seven schools, there was à clear-cut division of 
gro on, and in each school the staff divided into two distinct 
the tee one asserting that the problem had been selected by 
ag eachers, the other maintaining that it had been picked by 
M elect group, working with the principal. Table XI presents 

in relation to these groups. 

As we look at these four tables dealing with organization, 
No clear patterns emerge. Table VIII reveals that the princi- 
pals high in PM seem to favor the more highly organized com- 
ination of small groups, plus coordinating committees and some 
total staff work; on the other hand, the same observation 
Could be made concerning the schools whose principals were not 
Classified on PM. Table X 8 s that perhaps there was some 
tendency for the principals high in PM to establish closer 
Working relationships with the teachers, while more of the 


fable XI 
pu and Organization iv* 


High Medium Low Not 


classification PM PM PM Classified 
Teachers Nd xxx X XXX XX 
x Xxx 

principal and small 
group of teachers s.es... -—- pod — xx 
Principal and teachers ... X x x X 
Principal .ccessceseersers XX XX --- X 
Widespread opinion ....... — 777 xx X XXXxX 
Opinion divided between 
principal and small 

XXxx xx om 


group, and teachers e.e... X 


* 
Fach X represents one school. 
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' work 
incipals low in PM remained detached from the teachers 
RS In general, however, 


ata do 
it seems ciear that these det 
not indicate a strong relationship between PM and organ 
tional arrangements. 


r 
eachers were asked to express ue 
y in which they were organized, 
this was reported in Table 


t 
. of the principal or of the exten 
to which he "belongs" in whi 
there are, Of the fifteen 


response or eleven lie within th 
responses, That is 


» only in those Schools 
principal Selected the 


1. Schools in 


Which the Principal is a group member 
of both the total starr and at least one small 


2. Schools in which the problem was Selected by the 
principal and a Select Group of teachers, 
3. Schools in which the problem was Selected by the 
principal and teachers together, 

A multiple-variable analysis of this 
prove instructive. It turns out, however, that the "Nis" 
involved are too Small to warrant much confi 
results. In the case of PM and „Who 
we note (see Table XI) that the "N © zero when we 
attempt the third quadrant combination of low d 


"problem selected by principal." In he case of PM and 
"principal in - principal out" e have "Nig" 


ranging from one to five. These are presented in Figure 1 
as being Suggestive for a Possible future Study. 
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Table XII 


eachers! Reactions to Organization 


à f 
Standard 


Number ©: Mean 


Schools Gro 
uped 1s i 
Small groups only 5 4.92 69 
Small 
groups and 
Re d. oe Ge D. 8 4.17 -95 
Small 
groups and 

T. S. and C. C. 19 5.00 1.00 

Total staff only 7 4.85 1.17 

Grade groups 26 4.59 1.00 

Interest groups 8 4.65 .85 

Principal out 13 1.39 .88 

pies jn T. S 5 1.69 135 

Principal im T. S- 907 9 5.18 .16 

small group 

Problem selected by 

teachers 14 4.90 81 

Princi] al select 

Prina of teachers 5 5.10 1.02 

principal and teachers 5 5.04 .82 

principal T 1.28 1.07 

Widespread opinion 8 4.39 85 

Opinion divided between 

principal and select 

group of teachers 1 en .10 

High PM n 5.00 1. 

Medium PM 13 4.90 .89 
10 1.38 9 
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Figure 1 
Two Variables and Teachers! Response to Organization 


9n some "correct" Set of organizational 
"interest Eroupings," "smal 
committees," and the like. 


Procedures, Such as 


an response? 
d by T 
ers. 
can be seen that the Standard deviation of HY a ni 8 
» 1.02, 1s suggests that the average of tht 
group may be high because the memberg of the Select group re” 
Sponded very favorably While the typical teacher reacted me ty 
less favorably, Honesty requires that we note the possibili 
of a similar condition in the group high in PM, where the 
standard deviation is 1.11. Th ical teacher may prefer 
to work under the leadership of a pring pal who ig iacet 
lower in PM than the highest found in his stud At any 
rate, the Standard deviation Suggests that thers is 
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Con: 

Poe Mevabte difference of opinion. Another possible inter. 

on, however, is that the principal high in PM creates 

diffe feel free to express wide 

Venen ce of opinion. In an in this study the 

Very poe staffs of principals high in PM on an averag 
Y favorably to the ques e considered. 


PM and Other Data 


udy was part of a 


Because of the fact that the PM st 
ible to consider PM in relation to 


lap 
ger stud 
c it was poss 
auctain data im a way that had not been anticipated. The 
qus tionnaires used in the winter an ng contained a few 
dications which the teacher. to find particularly 
fficult to answer. For example, on the winter questionnaire, 
e following questions frequently el 
In what ways do you believe your 
activities of the curriculum study i 
to you in your own teaching? 


participation in the 
s being of help 


ibilities 

Whi see as the particular respons 

mar ek ors like yourself in curriculum development? 
Ab ded for each teacher to write an answer 
to Viam Shee MU pus each case a number of teachers simply 
Wrote "done n’ qhere were 8 nU r teachers who, for 
Some reason, did not choose to respond to these questions. 
Similar situation existed in the spring with respect to the 


following two questions: 
number of any of the areas above 


ircle the 
Please you feel significary improvement has been 
made in your school this past year 88 a result of 
the curriculum study activities. 
inion about how effective 


There 18 8 wide range of op 

curriculum development work gets done, and where 
the responsibilities pest for its accomplishment. 
Please rate each of the statements below by marking 
each of them according to the following Scale: 


the first question in each of 


A failure to respond to 
these pairs could be interpreted as equivalent to the answer 
" i — 


none. A failure to respond 
Seems to indicate either a lack of understanding or 8 lack 


9f disposition to face up to the problems and think it 


through. 
Table XIII presents the percentages of "no response" to 
n relation to PM. 


Sa 
*h of these questions Y: 


e responded 


to the second question, however, | 


Y 
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Table XIII 
PM and No Response* 


cca 


tes Spring — " 
Question 1 Question 13 Question 5b Question 
h 
i 18.10% 8.58% 33.70% 4.29% 
Medi; 
m 20.56% 12.35% 35.60% 7.82% 
Low 28.90% 19.33% 


49.80% 11.52% 
"Range, Of to 861. 


It shows, once a 
ference when 8chools 
als. Pi 


gain, a clear, consistent pattern of dif- 
their princip: 


are grouped on the bas 


tout" and 10W 
of the pattern as was 
* It would Seem to [^s 


ers which may be roughly classified f 
as esprit de corps, the fact of Participation is not of itsel 
Sufficient to sustain the si 
the more difficult t considered here, The cle 
pattern displayed in Table XIII see 


ms to be an excellent il- , 
lustration of the rule "ag is the Principal so is 


the school- 


ta collected Would rem 
that individual teachers or schools Would not 
except by a confidential 


anyone conne 

are preclude^, o 

ting might be identi in 
8 one in wh 

ere Were some Schools, d’ 

onsiderable diffic ounteré 

elief that the w de ee ee 
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Figure 2 


Two Variables and "No Response" 


High 
PM 
25.0% E I 
0.0% 13.0% 12.5% qi.m& 9-7% 34-0% 4.99% 
rein, 
uth Prin. 
"In" 
he. 
2% 27.0% 48.0% 16-8% 9.98 15-4% 
III Iv 
Low 
PM 
at these schools two or three teachers asked questions which 
Bplayed a mild concern of this kind. In a few schools, 
Owever, a very sizable oup of teachers were opviously 
Quite alarmed. Whe ode numb of these schools were 
the principal »; 4b turned ou 


n 
Compared with the SM ratings of s 
hat in every 285° the principal was in the 10W PM group- 


It was possible te compare the 
background infor was available Heout the princi- 
pals. For example»; e ms 

nd recent advanced graduat 
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"D 
The following tables (Tables XIV and XV) present PM ind 
lation to age of Principals and years of experience as rper 
pal. It appears that relatively young, inexperienced pri 
pals who have recently 


te 
engaged in graduate study tend to ra 
high on the PM interview, 


High Medium Low Unclassified 
PM PM 


(1-8) 6 0 0 2 
ll to 50 

(8*8) 1 3 1 3 
51 to 60 

61 or over 

(3510) i 2 5 2 

Table xy 
Years of 
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Summary 


sibl The information gathered in this attempt to explore pos- 
Prine relationships between the philosophic-mindedness of 
stace rals and the attitudes and be f their teaching 
coul 8 has been suggestive of ber of hypotheses which 
be i Serve as a foundation First, it may 
Re hat the optimum of age and experience 
ma n the average of our administrators. 
hay, be especially true in the case of older administrators who 
Ther not recently returned to the university for advanced study. 
m e distinction, developed in Chap between experience 
ato anea in years and experience measured in terms of recon- 
t Pye abductive generalization proua e 
conn " her Study 
aucive qe ee the selection, and the pre-service 
nd in-service preparation, of administrators. 
principal of a school 
PN rige Ie appears that when Eton, nof flexibility of 
duras comprehensive pR bh Problems which con 
tes ine in dealing with the PE is relatively 
chers, on the average, e Ten 
d to communicate with the principal. 
en the ncipal is 1° 
teachers prit that communication 
tiEnificant number 
wis possibilit et ie 
result roblem of co 
Laer pot It may be that an 
ind roach, of PM, will result 
in Ue aval of certain plocks to communication that do not 
the Tem ia direct techniques applied in 8 non-PM atmosphere. 


Yield to mo 
Third there seems to pe a direct relation between the 
orincipal and the general morale of the teaching 
s to teachers' reaction to such 


P the pr 
staff: fnis relation extend 
as the way in which they are organized for 


thod by which study problems are 


Spec 

curriculum study and the me 

selected. Moreover; åt cuts across various forms of organiza- 
and therefore suggests that PM is 


group procedures, 
ms and procedures. Further study in 


more fundamental than for 

this area may prove of the highest importance in preparing 

administrators for successful staff leadership, and it should 

be undertaken before we accede to the proposals now being 
oncerning the "correct" forms and 


urged by some persons ¢ 
Procedures of so-called democratic leadership or democratic 


&roup process: 
the area of providing supplies and in- 
the work of teachers the principal high 


s functioning more satisfactorily than 
A principal can be trained to handle 


^" Fourth, even in 

Uem concerning 

th was perceived a 
* principal low in PM. 
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ng 
but if he is not perceived as perform 
adequately in this respect, teach 

Satisfied and hence fa 


This is not to su 


ggest that if an administrator were 
to employ, say, a kina of 
believed that he 


S. 


Dept. of Extension P 
SERVICE. 


CHAPTER V 


PM AND THE PREPARATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


French, Hull, and Dodds point out that 
d directing the re- 


tra 
tion is the process of organizing an 
provide effective learning situa- 


m 

T epee trator must learn to perform 
RSE ote be classified or 8r 
admi. ook writers may, for example, classify and discuss the 
nistrative tasks involved ir iytilization of School 


ulldi " 
ngs » -pudgetary Proc o 
i School Pore Jane. This is essentially a 


of , 

oe Administration," or the n 

Re -analysis approach administration, and it reflects the 
Neral influence of the a eientific-educa tion movement which 


e 

noted earlier. 

ion and Educational Leadership 
study of the actual workings of 
a ‘commendable undertaking. As 8 
oach was taken by The School- 


Administrat 


Bch Certainly 4 careful 
ma ool administration 
tter of fact, such 85 appr’ 
Ommunity Development study: 


situations obs 
citizens' study groups, 
administrative councils a 


Interviews with administrators, teachers, students, 
board members and citizens yielded added information. 
The observations were described in field notes or 
contact reports made by each coordinator. There are 
descriptions of the behavior exhibited by staff 

he situations observed. The observers 
had been seen, heard, and felt as they 


participated in local activities. Judgments made by 
experienced observers who have worked in cooperating 


community centers became a part of the data collected. 


C'T e 


hul J. French, Dan Hulls and B. L. Dodds, American High School 


Miinistration, p. 207: a 
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nity 
Nevertheless ing by The E appe. analy 
Development Study was no mere repetition of the ae of the 
Sis instituted by -education movemen 

nineteen twenties, 


and 
18 was not an attempt to identify 
tration. 


nistrator's leadership 
nditions over and 


AS we see it, to the 
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community in the ach 


levement of tj 
Potential of Which i 
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most with how those tasks are 
what relation, 


being Performed and in 
to each other, Hence, it is the 
quality of the behavior, not the tasks, functions, or 
Processes of administ, h we shall attempt 
t Quality, in thi 
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to which behavior enhances or 


ty's Program of 
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"C.P.E. 4. in Ohio," School Executive 
3John A, Ramseyer, et. al 
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of pa nool administration 1s obviously more than a summation 
Even 4 administrative tasks performed by the administrator: 
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rned only with "organizing and directing the resources 
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to eni can in a preparation program could profitaply be devoted 

affect uraging the development of the qualities of PM as they 
the problems involved in these areas. Ramseyer and his 
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ciates report the following conclusions: 
of critical behavior for consider- 
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ation, in the belief that evidence will support the fact 
that the quality of administration is, in large measure, 
dependent upon behavii ìl of them. These 
areas of behavior are applicable to many walks 
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signficance in the le 
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2. Making policy 
3. Determining Par " 
. Appraising € ectivenes 
E Apprad inating administrative functions and 
MER ty leadership to promote 


6. Working with communi 
rovemen in education 
7. Using the educational resources of the community 


A E pum lassification of ni 
M r not this tentative classi cation of nine 
Bias mite ppe supporting field notes which suggest the types 
of problems encountered in each, is exhaustive is not of ma jor 
this monograph - The important poi 
nt Study has demonstrated that it is 
to identify large critical 
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f this sort of thing can be 
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oriented. 


possible, thro 
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e selection and development Oo their problems. 


Eon the leadership of the professor, the work of the 
ing of B epe along two lines, developing an understand- 
These t M and actual practice in "thinking" as thus defined. 
phases wo lines of deve opment e not divided into distinct 
Some x but were pursued a8 interlocking activities. After 
of Aig MAE prief exploration of the meaning of PM in terms 
Student welve characteristics set forth in Chapter III, 
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"out 1 heir several problems. Some of the 
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eye a by the group, an sed understanding of PM 
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erstanding PM to practicing it. 
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e in thinking: 


nar had this to Say 
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bout the idea of practic 


E . . the idea of teaching Peo? 
matters is not a new one. 
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teach logic by applying logical analysis 


to arguments about theology: 
of education, we have not had 


wide and varied as 
and concerns of the peopie 


In speaking of reactions to the course, he remarked: 


Such a course in ophy of education brings raised 
eyebrows and sometimes raised voices among the 
fessor of philosophy of education. 


colleagues of the pro 
of Education, Western 


E. Mason, Professor 
Philosophy of Educational 


bert 
Oprom a paper VJ T the Ohio Valley 
read below velop PM in the classroom 
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professor of incompetent 
meddling; academic Professors and the Dean of Te 
Graduate School shake their heads. How can it be 
philosophy of education whe; 


m philosophy of education. pach 


Which he uses professionally, 10 


f 
rth 9 
lt is, of course, difficult to judge the exact 1, give, 
teaching of this ers, on every leve f thet! 
re Aty of thinking of psuc 
hers have some a dae E 
» this more deliberate attempt se 
charge, to be es 


pecially fruitful. 


cess, 
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give Students a Set of Criteria or Critical check 
Points with ch to evaluat, 
used as a 5 


9 their own efforts. r4 
es of questions, they force students 
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t as merely technical. The us 
for MEO twelve check Points is an excellent device 
s t discussion on a wide range of 
i tes an impersonal examination 
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appr Xs roving the Quality of the problem 1l 
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1 ingens willing and able to un 
Played resting to speculate concerning 

by the professor of philosophy of education in such a 
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i 3 

PS. Would he teach courses in school finance, 
1d have no role to 


8te. 9 3h 

May, the could be suggested that he WOU 

tours he philosophic activity pecoming incorporated in every 
e and taken over by the other instructors - 


in ju examination of the evolution of the concept of guidance 
Dhil € public schoolsl@ may help to clarify one function of the 
ven ober or education. In the modern concept of guidance, 

Y teacher 1s a counselor- It is almost impossible to 


e 
guparate good guidance from good teaching. When it is separated, 
a Nevertheless, 4 person 


ance tend 
Spe ends to become sterile. r 
Peclally trained in guidance, Oy still pupfora Ap Jeans Tor 
Dortant functions in the First, he serves as 
teachers, helping 


r 
then ource person or consultan 
to function more effectively 


&u 
guidance. Second, he 
ance problems for individua 


te 
ach certain course 
Similar functions may well be performed by the philosopher 
te education aes respect to the preparation of school adminis- 
Tators. We could nardly expect the philosopher of education 
s in school law or finance. But 


9 be co tent to teach course 
the epestarsst in philosophy of education might well serve as 
egular teachers of such courses, helping 
ld stimulate the 


Consultant to the T 
them to develop methods and materials which wou 
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" " 
ts the consideration of a kind of "team approach 
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d nesitated to adopt such an approach to both 
$ t the present time, the 
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chase the con f "intellectual 
M E16 ology” s 15 Is it not time that graduate 
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t develop a team approach and include the services of 
ors 2 
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Philosophers of educati 
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cognized educational 

ced, questio 

AS the Educational q n 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We x 
e have considered the nature of philosophy and have in- 
n viewed both as an 


Neat 
ed that philosophy has usually bee 
"porta Witnout minimizing the 
Meanie of Sho content of philosopby We nave given special 
on to philosophy as an activity- It was pointed out that 
hic tradition from as 


Yeoh 
fly a emphasis is in the best philosop 
s the time of Socrates, and its importance is recognized 


philosophers. We did 
losophy to the limited 
rn Positivists who 
e and philosophy. 
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ot, e of our greatest con 
*Sthog Wever, advocate à reduction of phi 
par. S of analysis proposed by certain mode 
ently see little difference between scienc 
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science and 


d that while 
human intelligence 


On the contrary, it was 2 
h employ 
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In iosopny are alike in that they bot 
e Bolution of the problems Of mens they differ with respect 
is concerned primarily with 


ers of fact; 
rtaken e of improving 
this position, man's speculations 
of some thousands 
hilosophy at all 
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ut can now be recon ts at scientific generalizations. 
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Remar ee, primitive 4 
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pem F asm that "philosophy" was the 
Ustodian of some type or superknowledge which would forever be 
of the scientist. 


torna nS and methodology- 
dhil cting and extending 9 
valuo Sophie activity 1s unde 
tone Judgments. According to 
opicerning the nature of 


ur know 


ition amounts e radical than the sug- 

kestion Ns hencefo terms as “natural philosophy," 

Cosmology," and the like be repl term "science," and 
"philosophy" be used more nearly in its literal 
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Meaning, "the love of wisdom." 


s to nothing mor 


It is true, cannot give us final, 
swers to all the questions we can pose concerning 
t is also true that man has 
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he nature of man a 
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take the form of scientific 
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EXHIBIT 1 


SCDS lA 
6/52 
SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST NO. 
CODE NO. 


Finish these sentences as fast as you can. 


Write down the fir 
SCR Rd. first idea that comes to 


Work Rapidly 
School heads should 
When teachers take part in making administrative decisions 


In planning the budget 


When a school head appoints a teacher committee he ís 


I sometimes hesitate to try out new methods because 


A schoo) principe) i9 successful when 


Influential people in the community 


A poor teacher 


Faculty meetings are 


Persons who ignore lines of authority 


When 2 teacher disagrees with his principal 


Ina good school 


piscussion in a faculty meeting is likely to 


Disrespect is 
I dislike it when teachers 


trators are often 


School adminis 
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EXHIBIT 2 


scDS p 
6/52 


TEST NO. | — 


CODE NO. | —— 
CASE ANALYSIS 


arise in school egent the 
lescriptions of Situations in ie oe pees of E 
trator might fing himself. Please Place yourself in ks questions V 
School head or Principal in each case and respond to the 

are given as you might Tespond in the actual situation. 


ion you 

it is impossible to supply all of the = answer’ a ge 
might wish, In each case develop from your own experience ht answers 
Which seem to make © most sense to you, There are no rig ortant- 
Selective in your hat you feel is imp 


Obviously, 


In each case, place 
the description ca: 


ad 
d, ya e? 
1 hea ns 
ourself in the osition of the Soo ur T6 Eg" 
DNI er m about TE pee tier 
to the various questions, 


5 pe? 
P respon: eac 
© teacher, has been given the t 
S and girls to vari 
Some of those se 


iss Newton 

ous class sections. omg nistory 
She cones to your Office and says, 

Period has 


t 
uldn' 

00 y dull Students. There sho f 

my class. J Just 't 

handle, ` Some can 


cia 
> uS 
to you? nikely to i 


n 
ppe 
Sibly happen pa 


EXHIBIT 2 103 


they taff of forty say that 
might ha: i hat the students 
! ve religious instruction outsi 
he'll just have 
yone wl 2 ious instruction or footba. 
Teleasing misses class will just have to catch up." The decision 
g time for religious instruction was made by the school board. 
specifically, what response would you likely make to Miss Arnold at 
meeting? 
What, if anything, would you be apt to say or do after the meeting? 
TN anything, might you do at the next meeting of the school 
k. " 
What important issues might underlie this situation? 
Do you feel you 1 1 D ' 1 
mn difficulty Feel no Feel some Feel con- 
ealing with situ- difficulty difficulty siderable 
ations like this? difficulty 


1 ' ' ' 1 ' ' i! 
Artificial, 


How real does 


this kind of Very real, Plausible, 
situation seem likely to might pos- never would 
to you? happen sibly happen happen 


ich faculty meetings 


You have just ‘become principal of a school in wh. 
hers about school policy. You would like to 


have been used to tell teac 
have the teachers begin to share in making some of the decisions about 
ers have said to you, none thing we liked about 
made decisions. It saved 
prevented hard feelings among the faculty members to 
him tell us what the school polici Other teachers have told 
you, "Mr- Yost didn't seem to trust us to make decisions. He always told 
us what should or S He didn't seem to realize that we 
are professional people. " 
What are the implications of this difference o 
faculty about Mr. Yost? 


1. f opinion among your 


ings might have to happen in this situation before there would 

2. ant e f participation in policy-making? 

3. what first steps would you take in 8 long-run course of action? 
2 at fi 

would you feel the teachers should not partici- 


l. wnat policies, if anys 
pate in deciding? 


N 
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10h 


1 
1 ' Y T 
Do you feel you 1 : I 


eel con- 

el no eel some ble 

dealing vith situ — Willy éitfimy siderable 

ations like this? f 

' ' ' d 

How real does U t d — —dArüicisl, 

d of ery real, Plausible, r would 

aii seem likely to might pos- buon happen 
to you? happen Sibly happen 


he 
a rural community. One noon, over i nd 

Science teacher remarks to you, "My students are getting exci tit 

Maybe you've heard ge ud F 
sting water in a number ks as if 
neighbors! farms. It x Sof are; 
+ It's surprising whose wells 
l. Is there anythin 


the 
ts of 
Pen Would be likely to do about the resul 

testing done by these students? 


the 
2. What reaction to this Project, if any, would you expect from 
community? dings? 
fin 
3. How do you think the Students are likely to feel about their 
Do you feel you ' ' 1 ' 1 t . on- 
Ei d. EES es Horas 
g situ- i 
ations tike wa difficulty difficulty difficul 
1 
How real does ' 1 1 1 : aly 
es kind of ery real, xu CA ed n 
Situation Seem l C neve 
to yo ied to might pos 


nappe? 
Sibly happen 


EXHIBIT 3 


DS 
AK 1-1 
2/53 


Code 
Date 


Principal Interview 
(Winter) 
" 
have = you know, we are interested in how the curriculum study activities 
Filia. opea in the schools this year as well as in more 
problems of school admini stration. I'd like to ask first about the 
your school." 


parti 

icular activities which are being carried on in 
la, 

"What are the problems which have been selected for study in your 
School?" (get documents, if available, of topics and organization) 
1 the faculty been organized in any particular way to work on 
hese problems?" (number of groups, number of teachers, and/or 

Others in each group, and tasks assigned to each group; frequency and 


type of meetings) 


(Probe if needed) "Are there some activit 
individuals?" 


lb. 


ies being carried on by 


le. mare there any of the teachers who are not takini 
these activities?" (list names, probe for 4ndividual reasons) "IS 
t 


there any particular reason why Miss 


Names: Reasons: 


2. "How did you go about making the selectio 
to work on this year?" (Press for i 
(We - I)? 


"Who made the de 
of teachers 


cision?" Principal Principal and small group 
Principal and teachers together Teachers 


other 
Use either 2a or 2b below, whichever appropriate): 
eive 
2a. If group made decision): "Were there any teachers who were in dis- 
ý agreement with the selection which was made?" 
mmat did they do? 
: did the teachers feel 
de by principal alone): "How 
ab. (If decisio ma^ s that were selected?" 
ut the problems 
abo! 105 
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in working on of 
the teachers who have been most interested ness 
ad e ad edo (get name, reminding principal of impersona 
study, etc.) 


Nanasi Reasons for interest: 


ted in 
3b. "Who are the teachers who have not been particularly interes 
working on these problems?" 


st: 
Poet; Heasons for lack of intere F, 
throu! 
la. t sorts of things are you hoping to accomplish this year 
the curriculum study activi tie: 


g?" 
(We - I); 


ific 

Gre if e is used): "ave you Yourself, set up any specif^^, 

ga 8 or results You would like to see accomplished by the end 
year 


‘ (Check 1f 

process 

1. Pe 

p 

3. 

4. 

5. 

"Are there any Otherg?n 

generally confu, A 

vague sd, > a "i s: 

lb. "hat do 


I HP 
general, os he lly believe that your teachers are MU 
Activitieson R their Participation in the curricu 


(check 1f 
1 proes 
2. 
5. 
h. 


EXHIBIT 3 vor 


generally confused, 1 ' 1 1 1» ejaar 
, 


—— 


va, 
= explicit 


"After the study problems were selected, what did 
us 
problems you faced in getting the curriculum Ra frau al 


"Are there any others?" 
(Analyze free responses and rate while P completes morale scales) 


a. Comprehensiveness (concern with long 

range goals, sees 'big picture,' 

tolerance for theoretical consider- 

ations) Qu T Jo Eo cqpH 
b. Penetration (questions what teachers 

take for granted, recognizes 

fundamental ideas, assumptions, 

looks beneath surface) LU I: -* CYB 


c. Flexibility (sees issues as many- 
sided, tentative, lack of "set" 
in attacking problems, judges 
ideas apart from source) m cuu tet ue EUH 


(Morale measure: Hand the principal the morale sheet (SCDS AK 1-1a) 
checked P and say): 


in activities such as these there are times 
Would you check on 
feel about them 


"We know that in working 
when things seem to click better than others. 
these four scales indicating how you, as principal, 
as of this week." 


n finished, take back that sheet and THEN hand them sheet marked 


T and say): 


"Now would you estimate as best you 
in your school, on the average; would 
t to consider in determining 


"What things do you think are importan 
whether the curriculum activities have been worthwhile?" 


can how you think the teachers 
make these ratings this week?" 


1. 


stions, and then I'll be 


m 


"Now let T? 
finishedi" 


turn to two or three general que 


TION 
108 PHILOSOPHIC-MINDEDNESS IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRA 


ps of 
‘ the main jobs 

+ "Generally Speaking, as you see it what really are 2 hool? 

x an elementery principal in curriculum development in his sc 


cur- 
8b. "What do you see as the responsibilities of the teachers in 
riculun development in the school?" 


f thering 
9. "Hoy might the central office be of more help to you in 
curriculum development?" 


be 
ing can 
10a. "In what ways do you think a Study such as we are conduct: 
Lu 
of nost help to the principals? 


lOb. What questions 


to P? 
ion 

or problems should we pay particular attent 
developing our findings?n 


pals until 
(Request P not to discuss this interview with any other princi 
have been interviewed) 


Code 


re^ 
On each of hich reP 
sents your feelings, "len below please check at any place w 


6a. Do se 
activitins * feeling you now vhere you are going in the 


t : ee : 
1 ' 
» See 2 
fini 
en mee but not "y a 
finite yet ene 
6b. Do ou 
YOU fee] yoy are Betting any place? 
t ' 
1 D ' ' : i a 
See little pP s v 
Progrest Satisfactory p 
ke Progress 


f are 
to ome You and others in your faculty 


s improvement in your school? ' 
' 1 1 

eed consi, era ! 1 ' 1 make 408 

outside help, a 9 to make muc Able to pips 

Staff has liniteg of the ne e 


EXHIBIT 3 109 


6i. How i i 
. close a working relationship do you feel you ha i 
on the faculty? T PUN 
' 1 ' ' 1 
T casua. ery close 
but generally everybody 


cooperative pulling 
together 


ch going 
his owa way 


Code SCDS 
AK 1-1b 
2/53 


Rate on following scales immediately following the interview: 


Atmosphere of the inter- 
view situation itself: hostile 8 765 4 3 2 1 warm 
defensive friendly 


Comments: 
rate the principal's relations with the 
Rank* 


7654321 warm 
friendly 


From your total observations, 
teachers on the following: 


hostile 8 


Atmosphere: 
defensive 


65 h 3 2 1 teacher 


Focus of effort: task or 8 7 
product growth 
i 2 1 non-self- 
Focus of field: adt 876557 k3 
centered centered ^ 7T 


6 5 h 3 2 1 releases 


controle 8 7 situation 


situation 


k rank your entire set of interviews on each of these four 
MAS an) Soaking : interview its relative standing (e.g., 6/9) in 


scales indicating for each 


this colum.) 
Building: old modern news dirty clean; well-managed ain 


Neighborhood: Upper Middle Lower Depressed 


white 4 Negro__# 


Use of power: 


h $ 


stant $ Catholic g Jewish —/ 


Stodent body: 
prote 


EXHIBIT 4 


DS 
Code Date SC 


AK 1-4 
Time PO: as 5/53 


Principal Interview #2 
(Spring) 


of the 
"We are interested this tine in getting an over-all picture 

pa riculon study activi ties for the Pap 

ring our 


o | 
year. First, I'd like t 
general information Up to date. 


on 
Your school simi ilun study activities have been on docusent | 
© We were in February?" ge | 
lable, of topics and or 
(Probe if nese ganization) 


= ;blem(s) 
Selected?) “TY? Have changes occurred in the pro 


was 
bout how your staff Do you 
study activities this year. 
S'ganized Tor these ation Vas given to the problem of getting 
es? 


Order to get a clear ict zational or 
cheer EF this year an Pio Ape ws gon. das e 
usually organized ag a total Staff, or in small groups 
iie Group ——— Small Groups — { 
( - z= No. Size _—— 4d 
Probe if both are ——— € 
indicated ties g° 
each?n) (Interviewer check font po ns: i eh 
l Is the ing : 
used for; Total Group Small Group 
Making decisions p 
Making *comendati ong p 
or learning — 
— 
2. Is the Principa] " — 
Participating Member of 


lib. 


PE EDUCATION 2 
“or €? ON AN 
See - “Op 
Dept. of Extension 5 


SERVICE. iy 


EXHIBIT 4 


3. Are outsiders used as 
resource persons? 


(regularly) eR CTUM 
(occasionally) cu 

hn. Are the small groups - (check)? grade level _ , 
grade groups ^ —  , interest or problem group 

5. Did the small groups report their activities? Yes No 


To whom: to each other , to principal 


to total staff , to (other) 


6. Is there a coordinating or planning committee? Yes No ___ 


What sorts of things have been accomplished this year through the 


curriculum study activities? 


1. 
2. 
3. 
— confused, ! l i 2 : TE 


individuals, have gained 
"What do believe that your teachers, as j 
from theix participation in the curriculum activities?" 


(List gains) 
1. 


' 1 ' 1 clear 
generally confused, Lo— ———————— explicit 
vague 
culum study activities what, 
ntly?" (Probe for free 


tten any ideas or plans about 
eady discussed appen in Sour school next year?" 


112 
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dic 
: B secure 
(Note for ha and lb; new knowledge, procedure, or insight 


onses on 
clearer diagnosis or analysis of Conditions, etc. Rate resp 
Scales below while p completes items 5 and 6) 


a. Comprehension: 1 ' ' 


low: Sees Particulars in 


a 
High: Sees year's work as 
isolation; concerned chie: 


long 
Whole; shows concern Tor or 
with imediate accomplish- range and cin EÈ theo- 
ments and the "practicaln values; considers the 
aspects of the activities, rectical aspects of 
activities. 
b. Penetration, ' 1 1 1 1 
taken 
Low: Does not examine basic High: Questions what was cog- 
assumptions; attributes Success nU Meu or asaumed; mondar- 
or failure to superficial nizes the SE l o to 5k 
causes; fails to grasp the factors; sensi vance amo 
for nS Of what has happened implications and rele . 
or futur Bs factors and to future P 
e. Flexibility, ' 1 ' 1 i 
H h 
whic 
net a nag not consider what was High: Sees other ways ome 
Matic ene, Pat" or dog. things could have Pexplanations 
lon of what te e Deo d 
“Ppened; discusses n " suggests alterna what bapPer ons 
Person. s for eS 
alitiesn Tather than issues d "iud ounter Suge! 
ideas, or and welcomes c 
d 
(Hand t ed P 9" 
Say): n cipal the „orale sheet (Sons aK l-la) check 
whole Oking at the year 
»w 


a 
ies as as 
5 curriculum study activit how you 
principal, Teel abot pe heso four scales indicating 
(When finisheg anit 
marked T and sayy Rack that sheet and THEN hand them 
ache?” 
in your agit m que eb best you can how you think the te 
| erage would mako these ratings? 
Hand him AK 1-40) 


a 
pe 
Tessiong gat d to ^t 
d bruary seeme! fe^ ot 
more "rta ot bont wai perpe rer p i 4 
ont atts sheet the iy, arti culum study a 10% pe 
c T in determing, ses which you hink =ties 
Phi 1e2n gif Curriculum study activi 


( 


Code 
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(When finished marking both parts of that sheet (6a 
e and 6b): "C 
gus alzo Loud picos dn the margin the two cua in this 
st wi you believe to be least importance in 
riculum activities?" clei ae 


"We also got the impression that there were a variety of opinions 
shore om responsibilities of teachers and principals in these 
activities. Would you help us clarify this ressi 

this sheet?" (Hand him AK 1-Lc) UT Opes 


"As you know the major report of our findings will come at the 

principals! conference in the fall. Thinking ahead to 
that time, what questions do you think the principals! group might 
want this study to give major attention to?" 


= SDS 
AK 1-la 
P T 5/53 


On each of the scales below please check at any piace which repre- 


Sents your feelings: 


5a. 


Se. 


knew where you were going in these 


Did you have a feeling you 
activities? 
' ' t ' Uu ' 1 1 r 
Se saw some lea, elt a 
no direction but not very definite 
for myself definite direction 
for myself 
Did you feel you were getting any place in these activities this 
spring? 
' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' 1 
own 
saw little satisfactory excellent 
progress progress progress 
u feel that you and others in your faculty were able 
WES Y to curriculum improvement in your school? 


' ' ' 
re al 


1 
: [ere able to make 

Te the needed make all the 
e aff ore tribution re- 
outside help, S contribution with ur ihe 


s 
nad limited resources +46 outside help En 


ION 
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" 
1s. 
— Petter selection of textbooks and teaching materia 
Ere. doing 
=~ | Feater Persona] Salisfaction of the teachers in 
their job 


— changes in th in the 
la. c - havior 
Classro, : e teachers! day: to-day be 


an blems 5 
=e Agreements d decisions about curriculum prol 
the School, 


—— Bore satisr, i ong the 
entire stage o7 Working relationships am 


n 
—— Breater commnity Participation in curriculum P 


€ tbe 
Ereater siñ 
Classroom p ingness to really try out idea 


~ benera] have P? 
Ereeme s 
Worth Le ee nt that the study activitie 


Eps 
Please circle the which Ac 
in o: 
feel si Cant mber teas i tiie areas snore : a scho 

as ma you: ne 
> e curriculum study activiti?- 


EXHIBIT 4 115 


NC SCDS 


T. 


g. 
h. 
i. 


AK 1-he 
5/53 


There is a wide range of opinion about how effective curriculum 
development work gets done, and where the responsibilities rest for 
its accomplishment. Please rate each of the statements below by 
marking each of them according to the following scale: 


l- Im d entirely a responsibility of the administration of the 
School. 


2.- This is predominately a responsibility of the administration 
with pe = teacher participation. 


3.- This is equally a responsibility of the administration and the 
teachers. 

4.- This is dominately a responsibility of the teachers with 
active a stration participation. 

5.- This is entirely a responsibility of the teachers. 

6.- This is not an rtant responsibility of either the teachers 
or the administration. 


To attend the curriculum meetings and workshops which are held. 


To apply or carry out the decisions reached in curriculum 
meetings. 
To experiment with new ideas a 
in the present curriculum. 


culum of the 


nd procedures. 


To suggest changes 


To make decisions about changes in the curri 
School. 


To work with pare 


To select textbooks and teachin 
— 
To examine the total school curriculum and its effectiveness. 
hing activities within the individual 
To impr 
classroom. 


nts on curriculum problems. 
g materials. 


Questionnaire No, 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN 


T 


EXHIBIT 5 


HE OHIO STA 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
TE UNIVERSITY 


Teacher Questionnaire 
(Winter) 


tudy 
his year. Data from this S 


culum work. 
Schools in Planning future curri 

All data are confidential fo the resea: 

School wil} be 


ual oF 
rch program, and no individ 


are 
Teports. Your frank responses 


hools. 
are to be most useful to your sci 


h repre” 
the scales below please check at any place whic 
sents your eelings, rit 


ntified in 
needed if the fin 
On each or 
fi W 
your rating 


e any comment; 


Clearer op help describe t 
carried on in your . 


School 


Who diq 
Which E oo 


In what Ways do you 
tivities of the curri 
om teaching? 


* * 


he 
Part A: The questions in this first section refer to t 
curriculum Study activities which have be, 

ar, 


8 you wish which would pet 
he particular activities 


* 


the ac- 
believe your Participation in u 
culum study is being of help to yo 


rob- 
about the curriculum study P 
lected by 


your building group? 


1 ' : 


e 
O: 
T we ught es Tin 
out, but other problems problems Bint 
not sufficiently consideration 
Considered 
made t 


oblens 
he actual Selection of the pr 
Studieg in your building? 


Pal and a Select group of teachers 
teachers themselyes 
— (other) 


116 


Ta. 


EXHIBIT 5 


What is your reaction to the way the teachers in your building 


are organized for the curriculum study? 


' ' 1 r ' ' ' 1 ' 


ot an effective airly satisfactory ery effective 
use of time and but could be improved use of time 
energy and energy 
Comments: 


Do you have a feeling you know where you are going in these 
activities? 


1 ' ' ' ' ' L ' ' 


Confused, see Some idea, but 1 feela 
no direction for not very definite 
myself as yet definite yet direction 

for myself 
Comments; 


Do you feel you are getting any place? 


L ' L ' ' ' ' ' ' 


"Bog own, g fa ng 
see little satisfactory excellent 
progress progress progress 
Comments: 


think are important to consider in de- 


What things do you bain Siculum study activities have been 


termining whether the 
worthwhile? 


1. 
2. 


3. 
how would you rate the curriculum study ac- 


In eral 
tivities so far this year? 
' ' L ' Li LU ' ' 
y 
aro valuable helpful 
profitable to me to me 
to me 


ions for improvements 


ION 
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Part B: The questions 
aspects of the school which 
curriculum development, 


1 
in this section refer to the a erm of 
are often included in a broad defini 


8. How well do you feel t| 


hat you and others in your faculty are 
able to contribute to 


1? 
curriculum improvement in your schoo 
1 ' 1 


' 
1 ' LU ' ' 
Need consideral 


© make mac Able to make ion 
outside help, "iin needed con- the contribution 
Staff has limited tribution with menting ton e. 
resources little outside help sse 
Comments ; 
9. How close a Working relationship do you feel you have with 
others on the faculty? 
1 1 [] ' ' ' T : 
ch go er Casua. oT ott 
his om way but generally ges cn 
, = Cooperative together 
108. Hoy often do oe 
you find yourself talking informally wi 
other teachers i Aii 
Problems? in the building about important cur: 
1 ' ' ' ' ' 1 : : 
requen r frequen genre 
Comments, 
10b. 
With whom do you usually talk about these problems? 
' ' 1 : 
' ' ' 1 : 
one o; ors 
t veral others ne 
WO others in the building building I me? 
Comments; 
ll. Do al 
ideas and d i easy to talk with the principal about 7° 
Suggestions for the school? 
' 1 1 
' 1 1 t : me 
eu E 
to fi 2 er s i 
oppart te I have a 1 at any tU 
unity good Idea > 


12a. 


12b. 
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How could your principal be of more help to you in furthering 
curriculum development? 


1. 
2. 
3. 


How could the central office staff be of more help to you in 
furthering curriculum development? 


1. 
2. 


3. 


What, do you see as the particular responsibilities of teachers 
like yourself in curriculum development? 


EXHIBIT 6 


Questionnaire No. 


COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


Teacher Questionnaire #2 
(Spring) a 
tivi- 

This Questionnaire is a part of the Study of the ee will 
ties being Conducted in this year. Data from Me s work. 
be used by the Schools in Planning future curriculum lual or 
l data are confidential to the research Program, and no — 
School will be identified the reports, Your frank SUORAA Ealan 
needed if the general findings are to be most useful to nA 

ch of the 


pres 
Qn ea, Scales below Please check at any place which p make 
Site un feelings, Write any comments you wish which — bd 
Clearer or hej, describe t Particular activities 
carried on in your school,» dis 


* * * 


A; articular 
curt study antistite vine firet UE rer to tae Boot we 

l. In what ae 

ran is Sele pant in he a 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 
2 Wit tas teen 


Teacti 
building have been or, me 


Sa. 


5p. 
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Did you have a feeling you knew where you were going in 
these activities? 


y ' 1 ' ' 

, saw Had some a, & 
no direction but not very definite 
for myself definite direction 

for myself 
Comments: 


Did you feel you were getting any place in these activities 


this spring? 


L ' L ' 


gged down, ‘alr. 

saw little satisfactory excellent 
progress progress progress 
Comments: 


ow the two (2) phrases which, 


Please check from the list bel 
s sentences 


in your opinion, best complete thi 


"Curriculum study activities are most worthwhile when they 


result in . » - 
Ls better selection of textbooks and teaching 
materials." 


2. ater personal satisfaction of the teachers 


sa, ELO. 

in doing their job." 

3. changes in the teachers! day-to-day behavior in 
the classrooms." 

L. agreements and decisions about curriculum prob- 
lems in the school." 


5. more satisfactory working relationships among 
the entire staff." 


6. greater Sy participation in curriculum 


— 


Ti ter willingness to really try out ideas in 
—— the classroom." 


gener^l agreement that the study activities have 
" 


ease circle the of a QS in your Am school 
Please “scant inpr of ‘the corriculum study activities. 


e us aT 
uds past Je EEo TT 4 
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6. In general, how would 
for this year? 


em un- 
profitable 
to me 


Comments + 


Part Bi Tha questions in 
aspects of the School which are 
Curriculum development. 


T. 


0: 


How well do you f. 

able to contribu: 

1 ' ' 
y 


Consider- 
able outside help, 
Staff haq 


Tesourceg 


eel tha 
ite to 


How clo, 


others on the f. 


S gone 
Way 


aculty? 


i 
his om 


is a wide 


opment work ge 
a 


ccompli 
marking 


ntire 


3.- This is 
and the 


is Tedoninat, 
active 


were 
t you and others in your faculty 
curriculum 


Contributi. 
little out 


se a Working Telationg 


but 
Cooperative 


of 


one, and 
Shment, pj 
each of t 
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ties 
you rate the curriculum study activi 


neral 
this section refer to the more ge 


of 
n 
ften included in a broad definitio 


hool? 
c improvement in your sc 


Li 
' ' 


ere able to ma x 

all the erp ed 
re 

tion requi Schol 


on with 
side help 


th 
hip have you felt you had wi 


T casia 
generally 


together 


um 
cul 
opinion about how effective Ea rest 
where the ay repr ene i 
Tate each of the ae scale 
according to the foll 


ease 
hem 


— 


tion 
Sp s re the administration 
school 3 ^ "eSponeibility of 
Tedominate a re 
“tive teacher pant 


tion 
Tur 3 responsibility of the administration 
ai 

chers, 


stra- 
Sponsibility of the administr® 
icipation. 


hers 
Sponsibility of the Xeachet- 


a re 
Tation Participation. 


a FesPonsibility of the teachers. 
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6.- This is not an important responsibility of either the 
teachers or the a stration. 


To attend the curriculum meetings and workshops which 
are held. 

To apply or carry out the decisions reached in curriculum 
meetings. 

To experiment with new ideas and procedures. 


a. 


To suggest changes in the present curriculum. 


d. 

e. To make decisions about changes in the curriculum of the 
———~ school. 

f. To work with parents on curriculum problems. 

g To select textbooks and teaching materials. 

h. To examine the total school curriculum and its effective- 


ness. 
i. To improve the teaching activities wit 
classroom. 


hin the individual 


Comments: 


SCDS 
AK 1-5a 
5/53 


time of our previous 

d out at the cipals could 

h you fille jn which principal 

On the questionnaire which 3^7 (7 of ways by these com- 
Visit the teachers suggested z cales below ARA which best represents 
so, "ca help ee mh of the scales at any 
8. Please check ea 
Sur feelings at the present. 


How helpful is the we : : 
and Supplies for you es specia. 
efforts to get 
materials I need 


School No. = 


getting needed materials 


ve 
Supply problems sat 
the attention I 

would like 
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1l. 


12. 


13. 
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How well are you kept 


informed about the things which affect your 
Work and your school? 


1 
1 Lu 1 1 ' 1 1 1 z 
Often not notitie no ept up-to- 

of information af- 


0: 
ormai tion 
inf tion direct: on all inform es 
fecting my work affecting a related to my wo 


and the school 


1 1 ' = 
Coi » never clear, ar, Tee 
SE lu z get principal's to take initiative 
ae the OK before in definite areas 
pu initiative 
How frequently do you find yourself being given encouragement and 
RID principal? 
Uu ' ' 1 : ; ^ : E 
Rarely ge any Get enco encouragenon 
encouragement and Fe ni % and approval 
9r approval occasionally frequently 
Do you find it 


easy to talk t your ideas 
and suggestions for the mie the principal abou: y 


' í i 
: : 4 1 ' 1 


hard i easy. sy for me 
EI = time 
an opportunity T have 2 very at any 


APPENDIX B 


EXCERPTS FROM FIELD NOTES 


An 
S cma ezami was brought up by about tardiness of 
Jate $ to class, and the established policy that if students come 
ione be p they were sent to the principal'S office for a slip. 
Tasa e men commented that he was just making work for himself. 
sed the question of what the purpose was of re slips and 
assured me that it was important that students learn 


Punctuality now. I then commented that he ma! 
Some others in the group com- 


un. it end? They'll be throwing foo 
I NE I raised the question ab 
of when we make thcse isions and whether we are aware 
i them or not. 
2 NS of assumptions. Y expressed wonder aS to 
I Ja sometimes be more explicit about the assumptions We do make. 
ater put the question about the bases on which they make those 
m decisions and criteria they use. 
e don't have to work out our philosophy we are so busy making 
Feder decisions." I felt that too fast and 
erefore did not follow up these comments. 
Along with this discussion I expressed by concern that mch of what 
we had been talking about suggested that the role of strator 
there was resistance to this 


was that of policeman 
expression there were several comments to the effect, 
going to do it if we don't?" 
He indicated that the greatest need in puilding was 
her stations for more of 
seemed to feel 


11 levels. 
f students while 


art of their course work, he stated that it had been 
i he students who were interested in 
by the plants because at that time 
and the staff apparently 


there was a lay-off of people in s 
c threat to people who were out 


felt that they posed an ec 
to go ahead 


work. 

that if the school poard next Tuesday decides 

e the bond issue for for the building, 
king three-quarters time to 
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5. 


9. 


13. 
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Fair 
The Citizens! Committee Will establish a rest tent at the bern 

as a means of meeting people and discussing the purposes o 
organization, and sampling public opinion on School issues. 


He States that he is very mch aware of the or ene rns ogg a a 
neighboring school and Constantly evaluates what they're doing ally 
attempt to find what could fit into his om Program. "We're y 

in a competitive business, Everyone knows what everyone eres like 
doing and we all try to out-do the other guy. And this is ju 
everything else I've been ins I want to win." 


ch. 
acknowledged a change in hig problem solving approac 
said that he fi 


er He says 
trators when Problems come up which need immediate attention. 


r the 
He showed me all. around the building. With regard to planning yer 


ter on we looked at prints of the old of the 


print led to knocking out a fey bricks and discovery of an 8 x be 
mee Which had lain hidden for thirty-five years. It will now an 


this as 
Sing room or Supply room. I tried to use ating 
example of the advantage of closer examination of all things re 

to the School, 


, d do 
It is a common thought among the executive heads that they cpm 
things in Whatever order they happen to get to them. They poe 9 
appear to differentiate concerning what should be first in 
effective educational adminis 


of 
has di d with the position 0% y 
guidance director and mas mde ii n of Guidance, wi 

the job of working with teachers to dey, evelop guidance practice 


tudes 
the lack of professional ae 
among teachers, and the unwillingness of some teachers idee to get 
* There algo s ent of ho 
teachers to help ma decisions a to be a compon 


ill 9^ to 
found a teacher who was st Jked 
her about thin Stuy hall, irga lled her to his office and tary 
Tole as discins làtion from Policy. I raised a question ^ 
enforcement pp Marian with the teachers. He preferred is job ? 
the administr Eey, There was general agreement that 

ator is to enforce Policy of the school. 
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li. He indicated that the community resisted change and that he was not 

sure as to how to go about making changes without creating problems 
in the community. . . . In reference io the ce workshop 
which was conducted by Dr. he stated that the recommenda- 
tions apparently made no difference in the School but that they had 
all been carefully filed away. 
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